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Ancient 


O the end has come. After the two great capitulations 

to Field-Marshal Alexander in Italy and to Field- 
Marshal Montgomery in the North-West, there was little 
of Germany or the German power left to surrender. Only 
against the Russians was there any fighting for several 
days before the final end, and only against the Russians 
was there still in the highest German quarters any trace 
left of the will to resist. It took some time for this last 
obstacle to be overcome, and it was not until the early 
hours of Monday, May 7th, that the all-embracing sur- 
tender was signed. On Tuesday the firing ceased, and 


. Europe, though a long way yet from peace, was no longer 


at war. The victory is complete and crushing. Germany 
is totally occupied. Apart from the Doenitz-Krosigk 
Phantom, there is no German Government. The German 
People, in General Jodl’s anguished words, are for better 
ot worse delivered into the victors’ hands. In the middle 
of Europe, where so recently there stood the most power- 
ful and resourceful military tyranny the world has ever 
_ there is now nothing but the emptiness of sorrow and 

So it has ended, twelve years since the Nazis seized 
Power, seven years since their first overt aggression, five- 
and-a-half years since the first shots were fired, five years 
Since the sudden, awful, brilliant campaigns that brought 
the evil flood lapping up against the last fortress wall in 


Sacrifice 


Europe, two-and-a-half years since, at El Alamein, at 
Stalingrad, in the waters about Guadalcanal, the tide 
began to turn, It has been a long time, a hard time, a bitter 
time, and the marks of it, on the face of the earth and on 
the mind of the human race, will last for many ages yet 
to come, 

These are days of many emotions. Uppermost, quite 
naturally, is that of thankfulness that the long ordeal, for 
half the world at least, is over, and that the sins of blind- 
ness and indolence and complacency that encouraged the 
aggressor—sins from whose taint none is free—are purged 
at last. It is right that there should be a brief pause of 
rejoicing. “‘ Speak ye comfortably to Jerusalem and cry 
unto her that her warfare is accomplished and that her 
iniquity is pardoned.” 

The second thought—the deeper and more lasting—is 
for those who will not come back, for those who will not 
grow old, as we that are left grow old. For this country 
(though not for others) they are mercifully fewer than in 
the last war. But human life is not to be computed statis- 
tically, and of all war’s wounds an empty heart is the only 
one that time does not heal, To the gallant dead, many 
memorials will be established and consecrated with a 
sincere and universal resolution to see their task finally 
accomplished. But, just as Lincoln said of the soil of 
Gettysburg, it is not for us to dedicate memorials, it 
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is rather for us, the living, to a ae to the 

t task remaining before us, and to in its accom- 
adamant the only lasting proof that they neither lived 
in vain nor died forgotten. 

After the dead, the living. Many thousands will come 
back torn and crippled and must be cared for, But for 
every one thus visibly maimed there will be ten whose 
lives have been twisted and distorted. Taken from the 
threshold of a normal life, they have, for five years, been 
serving an apprenticeship to the trade of death, and they 
have now to find their way back to a very strange world 
which will seem to them to have little demand for the 
crafts they have acquired, such as courage and endurance 
and the mastery of men. It has become fashionable to say 
that, in this war, the civilian and the soldier have been 
on a parity of sacrifice. The contrast, it is true, has been 
less sharp than it was between the trenches and the 
unbombed homes of the last war. But there has still been 
an enormous gulf fixed between the .two, and those who 
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have slept at least half the nights of the war in their own 
beds have a personal duty to help the returning men and 
women of the Forces in making the very difficult transition 
back to where they might have been. If they are allowed 
to become an army of unemployed or of misfits—the 
living ghosts of a lost generation—then the fault will not 
be theirs, but that of a society that refuses to go out of its 
way to receive its saviours. 

The period of physical courage and physical sacrifice js 
nearing its end. The need will now be for moral courage 
and mental sacrifice, if the opportunity so dearly purchased 
is to be taken. The quieter virtues are no less difficult, 
especially for a generous, tolerant, easygoing people who 
are slow either to anger or to forethought and quick both 
to forgive and to forget. But if the tasks of peace can be 
approached with the same majestic compound of unity in 
freedom and responsibility that has brought the British 
people so triumphantly through the perils of these dreadful 
years, then nothing will be beyond their powers. 


The Russian Attitude 


T is tragic that the victory which crowns the joint 
military effort of the three Great Powers should te 
overshadowed by the gravest political dissension that has 
yet divided them. The news that the fifteen Polish leaders, 
some of whose names were communicated to the Russians 
by the British Government, have been arrested and await 
trial in Moscow has for the time being shattered all hopes 
of a compromise solution of the Polish problem. 

This crisis, coming at the end of a long series of crises 

over the Polish issue, raises a very serious question. 
Can co-operation between the Great Powers be carried 
on any further on the present basis? If the whole 
principle of joint agreement and joint policy announced 
at Yalta is to be abandoned, what are the alternatives? 
Already voices are raised in this country and in the United 
States, arguing that the attempt to maintain an alliance 
or even friendly relations with the Russians is impossible. 
Let the Western Democracies, they argue, face the fact 
that Russia is using the same diplomacy as did Nazi 
Germany and that the only effective policy which remains 
open to the West is preparedness for war. These extremists 
are suspect. Many of them were ready enough to appease 
Hitler so long as he posed as an anti-Bolshevik crusader. 
Their fear is based on an ancient hatred of the Soviet 
Union as a revolutionary power. But it is useless to 
pretend that only a lunatic fringe in this country is per- 
turbed over the Polish issue. Only the equally lunatic 
fringe of fanatical Soviet. worshippers can swallow with 
any ease the latest twist in Russian policy, There is a 
widespread feeling that the Anglo-American approach to 
the problem of co-operation with Russia must have been 
mistaken if its fruits have been so small and so sour, and 
that the time has come to adopt new methods. 
_ The issue of friendship and co-operation with Russia 
is not in doubt. The most passionate desire of the peoples 
of Europe is that war may be avoided, and they see clearly 
that only a firm understanding between Russia and the 
West can give any hope for peace. This realisation is 
reinforced in many people by a deep admiration for 
the Russian experiment, which, though it may be troubled 
by the brutalities of Russian foreign policy or the antics 
of local Communists, nevertheless gives enormous 
emotional reinforcement to the desire for peace with 
Russia. Quite apart from these general factors, the pressing 
military need in Britain and the United States is to finish 
the Pacific war as soon as possible. How could they, with 
this heavy struggle still on their hands, renounce the 
friendship of a Power whose influence might be decisive 
in the Far Eastern zone of war? No British Government, 
probably no American Government, can renounce the 
aim of friendship with Russia. They cannot afford to do so. 
In the short run and in the long, co-operation with Russia 
—0r at least the avoidance of conflict—must be one of 
the cardinal points of British policy. 


Yet in the light of the Polish crisis—and many other 
disputes of lesser magnitude—it is difficult to maintain 
that the policy pursued hitherto by Great Britain and the 
United States has in fact achieved very much in the way 
of the strengthening of ties and the deepening of cordial 
relations. It is not the objects of the policy that are open 
to question, but its methods and degree of success, 
There must be something radically wrong with a policy 
which. after four years’ constant effort produces the Polish 
deadlock, the Austrian difficulty and the friction that has 
been generated by the talk of eastern and western blocs. 
The policy has been in the main“one of concession and 
compromise, the compromise amounting to little more 
than a substantial acceptance of the Russian proposal after 
a slight time lag and with the addition of a couple of 
face-saving formule. On the whole, the British Govern- 
ment has not evolved policies of its own. It has only 
struggled to modify the more unacceptable elements in 
the policy put forward by the Soviets, It has mediated 
between Russia and America, It has played the honest 
broker. It has avoided raising “ controversial ” issues on 
its own account—for instance, the project of closer asso 
ciation in the West. 


* 


It is this policy of conciliation and compromise that 
has brought the British Government slowly and unwi- 
lingly, to the tragedy of Poland, in which they now find 
themselves not only helpless to assist the ally for whom 
the. war was begun but directly implicated in the handing 
over to their jailers of democratic Polish leaders. The 
policy pursued has done great injury to the moral stand- 
ing of British policy and to the British claim to stand for 
the rights of small nations. These sacrifices have beet 
made in the hope of eliciting friendly co-operation from 
Soviet Russia, but if anything of the sort has been secured 
it is not visible from this distance. To all appearance, the 
sacrifices have been made in vain, the concessions hav 
been made without purpose. If the object of the policy 
was closer understanding, it has failed. 

When a policy is faced with such a blank record 
this, common prudence demands that it be reviewed. The 
aim of any policy towards Russia must be friendship and 
collaboration, but perhaps there are other ways of attall- 
ing the aim that will prove more effective than constant 
concession. The Soviet leaders, after all, have the same 
aim as the Americans and British—or so their speeches 
constantly proclaim—but their desire for friendly 
operation does not prevent them from using their every 
bargaining advantage to the fyll, from playing every 


for all that it is worth. Perhaps this is what they expect 
from this side. Perhaps they are. genuinely unable to - 


tinguish a willingness to compromise in the interests 
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wider agreement from mere weakness and inability to 
stand firm. Perhaps the best way to win their respect and 
their friendship is to drive as hard bargains as they do 
themselves. 

There will be the greatest reluctance, both in London 
and in Washington, to come to such a conclusion. Hard 
bargaining with a friend is not customary among the 
English-speaking peoples. But it would be idle to deny 
that those who have the responsibility of managing the 
foreign policies of the Western allies are being compelled 
to ask themselves whether they will not have to change 
their tactics in this direction. And it is the policy of the 
Russians themselves that is the compelling factor. 

For Poland it is now, probably and tragically, too late 
to do anything but protest. But other and still larger 
matters are on the agenda, in which the same question of 
the tactics to be pursued with the Russians will inevitably 
arise. One is the war against Japan. Another is the govern- 
ment of Germany, for which, since Wednesday morning, 
the Allies have been solely responsible. It is clearly 
desirable—so desirable as to be almost imperative—that 
they should have a joint policy of administration, even if 
it is separately pursued by each occupying power in its 
own zone. To have, for example, a Government of 
liberated Germans in one zone and a purely military 
administration in another would lead to endless complica- 
tions. But a joint policy means securing Russian agree- 
ment, not only in principle but in detail, not on one 
formal occasion but day by day. How can this best be 
done? The Western Allies are by no means without 
bargaining counters. They command food supplies and 
transport—limited in both cases, but probably much more 
than is available in Eastern Europe. The incidence of 
surrender has put four or five million German prisoners 
of war and many more millions of civilians in the hands 
of America and Britain. These men are now the greater 
part of the able-bodied German population. Through fear 
of the Russians, the eastern zone has been denuded, and 
until at least the workers return the administration of 
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Russian-occupied territory will be crippled. Now which 
procedure will most effectively lead to agreement on joint 
policies—the handing over of these trump cards as a 
preliminary concession in the hope of creating a friendly 
atmosphere, or their use as one of the bargaining counters 
in the agreement? Which policy would the Russians 
pursue if they were in their western Allies’ shoes? All 
British instincts would be in favour of the former course. 
But does recent experience really support it? 

_ A policy of hard bargaining has the danger that 
it might be mistaken for a policy of hostility, and this 
would be a strong argument against it if the alternative 
policy of concession had in fact achieved any relaxation 
of suspicion. Do the Russians wish it to be believed that 
the choice is between painful concessions and suspicion 
on the one hand and merely suspicion on the other? 

Nor would a policy of firmness be without difficulty, 
for one of its obvious requirements is that the Americans 
and the British should know what they are going to be 
firm about. Do they know clearly what they want in 
Germany? What type of administration do they seek— 
local only or central? Do they wish to base it on Generals 
and Admirals, or is a resurrection of the democratic 
parties and groups part of their plan? What is their 
attitude towards reparations? Do they approve of forced 
labour and deportations? If so, have they laid down con- 
ditions for the treatment of workers? Do they intend to 
permit or .assist the reconstruction of German industry, 
or to change the basis of the German economy? Are they 
for partition or for federation or for a centralised Reich? 
The British Government appears to have lived so long 
hand-to-mouth in its conduct of foreign policy that it may 
well be impossible to formulate a German policy in time 
to make it effective. After years of brokerage, it will not 
be easy to act as a principal. But the alternative is pure 
drift, securing neither sound and effective policies nor 
Russian respect and friendship. It is just possible that a 
policy of hard thought and moral courage could still 
secure both. 


Back to: Civilian Life 


With the Armistice and the prospect of early peace, 
a new industrial situation has arisen. The rapid and 
effective transference of manpower from non-productive 
to productive enterprise will be the acid test of the 
nation’s capacity for the peace tasks-that industry is to 
face immediately. The transference must be rapid . . . it 
must be effective, because the breakdown in the process 
of reabsorption with the undmployment that would 
inevitably result may have serious and even calamitous 
social consequences. 


— words of warning, taken from The Economist 
of December 21st, 1918, might equally well be 
applied to the situation on May 12th, 1945. The ending 
of the European war brings the nation to its most critical 
moment, The brief period of rest and rejoicing must be 
followed by the maximum effort to restore and resume 
peacetime industrial activities. In many ways, Great Britain 
is far better prepared to meet the situation and to bring 
ta rapid and effective transference to peace than it 
Was at the end of the last war, although the scale of 
Operations is much greater. This war has lasted for nearly 
siX years, compared with the 4} years of the last war, and 
the nation has been more fully geared for total war than 
It was in 1914-18, as the figures given in the White Paper 
On the war effort showed. This mobilisation of man- 
Power, without parallel in history, may have been 
teached slowly, but it has been ete, and the process 
of demobilising and “ unwinding ” the nation’s manpower 
will be ee more arduous. It is little wonder 
that Sir y Ince, former Director of Manpower at 
the Ministry of Labour, recently remarked: s 
. Mobilisation has been difficult enough, but demobilisa- 
tion is going to be infinitely more difficult, Not only shall 
We require the wisdom of Solomon and the patience 
of Job, but we shall need the help and co-operation of 
the whole nation, 


’ There are, however, a number of factors which should 
make the task of demobilisation smoother than it was 
after the last war. Mobilisation has been better ordered, 
and the Ministry of Labour has exercised far-reaching 
powers of control over the movements of labour. Though 
the controls over labour will be relaxed progressively, the 
Ministry still possesses in the Essential Work Orders and 
the Control ‘of Engagement Order the necessary instru- 
ments for regulating and allocating the supply of labour. 
Moreover, the civilian population, after six years, have 
become accustomed to restrictions and controls which 
they will accept provided they are convinced of their 
necessity, So long as Japan remains undefeated and the 
production of munitions for the Far Eastern war still has 
overriding priority over other forms of production, a 
general control over labour will have to be retained. 
Parallel with demobilisation, the call-up will still con- 
tinue, and younger men from 18 to 27 will be liable for 
military service. There will be no abrupt transition from 
war to peace, even if the Japanese war should end sooner 
than had originally been anticipated. The average soldier, 
sailor or airman of 1939-45 is better equipped, mentally 
and physically, for the return to civilian occupation than 
his predecessor in 1914-18. He has throughout been 
kept in touch with the home front, and the Forces’ educa- 
tion schemes have been specially designed to bridge the 
gap between army and civil life, and to minimise the 
difficulties which men and women who have spent a large 
slice of their adult life in uniform are bound to encounter 
when they return home. 

The authorities, it seems, are determined to profit from 
experience and to avoid the mistakes which were made 
after the last war. There was certainty no dearth of 
demobilisation plans in 1918, but the Government, acting 
on somewhat rule-of-thumb methods, aimed at releasing 
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the key men first, with the perfectly logical and legitimate 
intention of restarting the wheels of industry betore the 
large-scale return of men from the Forces, In practice, 
this system broke down, Men who had slogged through 
four years of Flanders mud found themselves by-passed by 
recent arrivals who were regarded as more important to 
industry, They expressed their resentment in the only way 
open to them, and began to demobilise themselves. They 
“ voted with their feet.” This time, the Ministry of Labour 


has discarded theoretical considerations in favour of a 


simple rule of fairness. With the few exceptions of Class B 
men, who are needed for urgent priority reconstruction, 
such as building, the criterion of age plus length of service 
will apply universally. The Ministry has also rejected 
any more elaborate scheme of weighting demobilisation 
by points. The scheme has been criticised for not 
giving preference to married men (though married 
women will have priority of release) or to men 
with long overseas service. There is also some con- 
cern among the Forces, particularly in Burma lest 
the phrase “urgent military necessity” might interfere 
with their release when their proper group is reached. 


But, by and large, the scheme has been generally accepted. 


as fair, and the Ministry of Labour has taken steps to 
ensure that service men and women know where they 
stand. The admirable booklet “ Release and Resettlement ” 
has been issued widely in the Services, and there should 
certainly be no excuse for ignorance. 

It has been suggested that there will be a rush of appli- 
cations for release under Class B. The Ministry of Labour, 
however, is determined not to permit any pressure either 
from the men themselves or from employers to take advan- 
tage of this provision, Moreover, men who elect to come 
out under Class B will not receive as many benefits as 
those in Class A. These disadvantages, together with the 
Ministry’s declared policy of limiting the number of 
releases in this category, mean that the proportion of men 
released out of turn is likely to be very small. This fact 
will not, it is hoped, impede the rate at which building 
can proceed or the process of industrial reconversion. It 
would be a pity if the Government, in its anxiety to avoid 
the mistakes of the last war, went to the other extreme. 
The best procedure, unquestionably, is to stick to the 
policy laid down, but to speed it up as much as possible. 
It is at this stage impossible to tell either when demobilisa- 


tion will start or how long it will take. There will inevi- | 


tably be some time-lag owing to the need for reorganisa- 
tion and readjustment, while the speed with which demo- 
bilisation can be completed obviously depends upon the 
speed of industrial absorption. But any delay in beginning 


is dangerous and every question of doubt should be settled 
in favour of speed. 


* 


The authorities are doing their utmost to smooth the 
return to civilian life. The Ministry of Labour is setting 
up about 400 Resettlement Advice Offices in order to 
assist demobilised serving: people in the many problems 
that the return to civilian life will bring, and to act as 
the Forces’ equivalent of the Citizens’ Advice Bureau. 
Their success will depend largely on the way in which 
they are staffed and conducted. It is also essential that 
these Resettlement Officers should co-operate closely with 


‘the many voluntary organisations which also deal with 


servicemen’s problems, in order to prevent any over- 
lapping. 

The greatest difficulties in the course of demobilisation 
are likely to arise in connection. with the interpretation 
and administration of the Reinstatement in Civil Employ- 
ment Act. This Act provides that all men and women who 
have entered the Armed Forces since May 5th, 1939, 
shall be entitled to reinstatement in their old occupation, 
on terms and conditions not less favourable than they 
would have had if they had not joined the Forces. This 
Provision may be extremely difficult to operate in 
Practice. How is an employer to determine what position 
aman of 25, who was with the firm for perhaps two 
when he was 17, would now have reached, had he not 
been called up? Or what is to be done when three or four 
men, each called up in turn, has held the same job? The 
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Act, it is true, provides that if it is not “ reasonable o 
practicable ” to reinstate a man, then the employer muy 
offer the best alternative. Mr Bevin has said that th 
operation of the Act will depend more than anything 
the “spirit” of employers and employees, and he h 
that questions will be settled by mutual agreement, tho 
failing agreement, they can be referred to reinstatemen 
committees with the ultimate right of appeal to an umpire 
Up to the end of last year only 62 cases have been hear 
by committees, but as more and more men return from 
the services and claim reinstatement rights, the work of 
the committees may extend. It is, of course, not impro- 
bable that a literal interpretation of the Act will brea 
down on such snags as these, but so long as there ar 
alternative jobs available this would not be a seriou 
matter. 

All the schemes for resettlement lay great emphasis o 
the importance of education and training for industry. 
Every effort is being made to train disabled workers and 
schemes for training able-bodied men are being prepared 
by industry. Under the Interrupted Apprenticeship 
Scheme, men who broke off their apprenticeships, 
whether they were indentured or not, will be able to 
resume their training either with their previous employer 
or with another employer in the same trade. The number 
of men who want to resume their apprenticeships, how- 
ever, is comparatively small. The great majority of men 
and women in the Services have probably never had any 
industrial experience at all, All three Services ‘have 
organised special education and training schemes, which 
will operate between the end of the German war and 
their release, These courses are general rather than 
vocational and include such subjects as citizenship and 
current affairs. Army Education in its present form really 
started in order to relieve boredom in 1941 and 1942 
The present schemes may serve an incidental purpose 
in preventing men being “ browned off” while they are 
waiting to be released, The Ministry of Labour’s scheme, 
which are purely vocational, have been prepared in co 
operation with employers and trade unions in about 50 
industries. Free training will be given in Government 
training centres, technical colleges or approved factory 
schools. For men and women who want to take up profes- 
sional or business careers, the Ministry of Labour wil 
provide financial assistance towards further education, 
and resettlement grants up to £150 for men who watt 
to restart their businesses. = 

On paper the Ministry of Labour’s plans for demobilis:- 
tion and resettlement are admirable, and it will not be for 
lack of foresight or planning if the schemes do not work 
out as well as they might. There are three fundamentl 
conditions for their success in operation. The first is the 
way in which they are administered. In this connection. 
it would be regrettable, though probably not fatal, if M: 
Bevin, who was responsible for the mobilisation of man- 
power, were unable to supervise its demobilisation. The 
second condition for success is the maximum co-operation 
on the part of employers, employees and the men ant 
women in the Forces avaniives. The third and obviously 
the most important condition is the availability of work 
to absorb not only returning servicemen and women, but 
the industrial workers whose work in war factories wil 
come to an end now that the European war is over. Hert 
the responsibility rests with the whole Government, 
though the Ministry of Labour which provides th 
machinery and the Board of Trade are primarily involved. 
It has now become platitudinous to say that physic! 
reconstruction, housing, the restarting of export trades 
and the relief of consumer goods shortages will involve * 
great a demand for labour as the needs of war production. 
Full employment, in the sense that there are more | . 
than workers, should continue for some considerab 
time to come, and unemployment should be purely 
temporary and transitory. This at any rate is the stat 
of affairs which in theory should exist in the immediate 
postwar period. Whether it will be so in fact, whether # 
large and complex transition will be made without large- 
scale dislocation, experience alone will show, just % 
experience alone will show whether the carefully laid . 
gramme for demobilisation will proceed according to pi#™ 
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The Other .War 


N the middle of all the rejoicing for the end of the 
| European war, it should nor be forgotten that for 
thousands of fighting men and their families, the war is 
not over but carries on, as hardly and as grimly as separa- 
tion, distance, climate and enemy resistance can make it. 
It is impossible to be entirely whole-hearted in relief and 
thankfulness when for so many a long and hard struggle 
may still lie ahead. 

But how hard and how long? The military evidence of 
the recent fighting in inconclusive. On the one hand is the 
astonishing feat of the Fourteenth Army and of the other 
Allied forces in Burma in advancing in a few days from 
Meiktila to Rangoon, capturing the city and cutting off 
all the Japanese forces fighting to the west. This spec- 
tacular drive defeated both the Japanese and the monsoon, 
and although the weather may now hold up a further 
advance by land to Singapore, it may -be possible to 
advance across the Shan States towards Siam, thence to 
cut off the Japanese in’ Malaya from their bases in Indo- 
China. In any case, the capture of the port of Rangoon 
intact revolutionises the military situation, for hitherto 
the Allied armies have had to be supplied almost com- 
pletely by air. 

From the further end of the great arc running from 
Malaya to New Guinea, the news is also good. The 
Australians are completing the occupation of Tarakan. 
Possession of the island’s airfield, just off the coast of 
Borneo, will be a step forward towards Java and Sumatra. 

On the other hand, the root and basis of Japanese 
aggression lies in the Japanese homeland, The reconquest 
of Malaya and the Netherlands Indies is an end in itself. 
It does not directly contribute to the immediate defeat 
of Japan. The battles in the inner ring of the Japanese 
defences have not so far proved as decisive as the more 
distant fighting. The effects of heavy air bombardment 
are always difficult to ‘assess and no one can say precisely 
what is their contribution to the destruction of the enemy’s 
war industries and civilian morale. Yet the air raids on the 
Japanese mainland already constitute a major offensive. 
Tokyo has been bombed day after day, week after week, 
fire bombs have been used very effectively, and much of 
the capital is in ruins. Industrial targets, ports and airfields 
have also been pounded, and this offensive is steadily 
growing in intensity as the British bomber force joins in 
and more and more airpower can be transferred from the 
European zone of operations, Japanese officials put the 
figure of casualties—killed, wounded and homeless—at 
three million, a sufficiently disturbing figure, yet they 
are only the first. 

Fighting has already started on islands which are 





administratively part of Japan, After a very hard struggle, 
the Americans captured Iwojima on March 15th; the 
next target drew one of their larger task forces almost 
to the doorstep of Kyusho, Japan’s most southerly island, 
Okinawa is one of the Ryukyu islands, only 400 miles from 
the mainland. The American forces had little difficulty 
in landing there on April 1st. Since then, however, 
the fighting has been exceptionally bitter. The northern 
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half of the island is occupied, but the southern part has 
so far proved impregnable. The Japanese, always fanatical 
fighters, have outdone their own record in suicidal attack 
and defence. The Japanese High Command have thrown 
in thoysands of planes, and some of the Grand Fleet Las 
been—unsuccessfully-—hazarded in action, If Okinawa 
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is typical of the kind of defence the Japanese will offer, 
there are tough and difficult and long drawn out battles 
ahead. Taken altogether, the evidence given by the pre- 
sent military situation is not uniform, It is very good in 
patches, but not so universally good that one can base on 
it alone a reliable judgment on the length and bitterness 
of the Japanese war ; but obviously military factors are 
only one determinant of policy. The Japanese have also to 
assess their political opportunities. 

In many ways, the political outlook could hardly be 
more gloomy. Japan has been deserted by its one ally, and 
the Japanese press’s indignation at this defection reflects 
their uneasiness. Germany’s downfall is an impressive 
warning to any nation bent on fighting until ten minutes 
past twelve. Moreover, the end of the European war frees 
the Russians for political and military action in the Far 
East. Their first move was the denunciation of the Soviet- 
Japanese Pact of Neutrality. Is the next step open or 
undeclared war? If so, might not Japan, surrounded by 
enemies, prefer to offer unconditional surrender, hoping 
by shortening the war to secure better terms? 

The difficulty here is that Russia’s Far Eastern policy 
is still unpredictable, and that the Japanese Government 
has some reason to hope that profound disagreements 
between the Allies may render their fighting less effective 
and create a diplomatic situation in which Japan can 
manoeuvre and bargain its way towards concessions. Even 


NOTES OF 


When the German collapse finally came, it came quickly. 
There was only a week between the first mass surrender in 
Italy on May 2nd and the final surrender to all the Allies 
signed in Rheims in the early morning of May 7th. 

It may be that Admiral Doenitz hoped in forming a non- 
Nazi government—only one Nazi was associated with it, 
Albert Speer, the Minister for War Production—to persuade 
the Allies to make terms and concessions. The collapse of 
the German armies and the apathy of the people defeated 
his purpose. Yet in spite of the completeness of the final sur- 
render, the Nazis seem to have been able even in their final 
dissolution to cause some grave political difficulties.-The Nazi 
leaders and the generals in the field did their utmost to 
surrender to the Western Allies only. When their overtures 
were rejected, they proceeded to a de facto surrender to 
the West. Upiits fought their way back from the Russian 
front to surrender to the Americans’on the Elbe and in 
every area it was the Russian forces who had to bear the 
full brunt of the fighting during the last days of the war. 

This fact had very small military consequences. It is 
unhappily mot so easy to say whether the politica] con- 
sequences have been equally small. At the moment, thanks 
in part to the German strategy of surrender, Britain and 
America control a large majority of the prisoners of war— 
a circumstance for which they are not responsible but 
which appears to have aroused misgiving in Moscow. The 
end of the fighting has seen a sudden intensification of 
distrust. The Polish arrests, the Vienna government, the 
Russian attack on the British and American treatment of 
Russian prisoners of war, are all symptoms of disunity and 
disquiet. The Russians even postponed VE day by 24 hours 
as a gesture of reproof. This mood may well have been 
excited in part by the German surrenders and a quite 
unjustified suspicion of Allied connivance. 


* * « 


Divisions at San Francisco 


Writing of the international conferences which took 


place after the last war, Mr Churchill once expressed his 
view that 


This [the new League] would have been admirable if a 
preliminary understanding had been reached on the main 
issues between the leading men, and if they had known where 
they stood with one another in essentials and had not felt 
that very serious conflicts impended. But now it seemed that 
the Conference was to dive into interminable academic dis- 
vy mons Upon a new Constitution for mankind while all the 
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if the Japanese were considerably more hard pressed mili- 
tarily than they are now, they would hardly think of seek- 
ing a settlement so long as their worst fear, an effective 
fighting coalition of the Three Great Powers against 
them, has not been realised. The manner in which the 
European war has ended—in disagreement over Poland 
and confusion over policy towards Germany—is not 
wholly discouraging from the Japanese standpoint. Their 
new Government contains elements who can appease and 
bargain with both Russians and Anglo-Saxons. This un- 
doubtedly they will try to do so long as any hope remains 
—and the war will drag on. 

The Allies are presumably attempting to put an end 
to the uncertainties and divisions which hold them apart. 
General Hurley, the United States Ambassador to China, 
announced recently on his return from Moscow that the 
Three Great Powers had reached agreement on their Far 
Eastern policy. So far, there is little evidence to support 
his statement, and sufficient hints of disagreement—over 
the rival authorities in China, over the future of Man- 
churia—to encourage the Japanese Government to con- 
tinued resistance. Allied disunity is, in fact, as disastrous 
an obstacle to a speedy peace in the Pacific as it is toa 
stable peace in Europe. There need be no collision of 
policies and interests. But until both are clarified, the 
possibility of conflict remains—a prospect from which no 
one can draw any comfort, except the Japanese. 


THE WEEK 


practical and clamant issues had to drum their heels outside 

the door. 

At San Francisco, however, the heels are being drummed 
so loudly that the noise has penetrated to the conference 
halls. The news of the arrest of the Polish leaders damped 
the optimism which had been widely felt on the prospects 
both of securing a more representative Polish Government 
and of securing a really agreed framework for the new 
League. The sudden deterioration in the Polish situation, 
which left the British and American delegates perturbed and 
anxious and the Russians even more inscrutable than ever, 
re-aroused fears of a fundamental split between the Great 
Powers, with the smaller states dutifully grouping them- 
selves round their protectors. 

This growing division into blocs was noticeable in 
the Argentina debate, where the United States, impelled 
by the insistence of the Latin American states, felt it 
necessary to insist somewhat brusquely on the admission 
of Argentina. The American votes, with most of the British, 
gained a clear majority over the bitter opposition of the 
Soviet Union and its dependent Europeans. The Russians 
have since proposed a two-thirds majority on all questions 
save those concerning the procedure of the conference. 
This proposal will probably be accepted, since the Ameri- 
can bloc is large enough to prevent a two-thirds majority 
voting against it. f 

Another point of conflict between the American and 
Russian delegation is the problem of whether to give the 
World Organisation the power to revise existing treaties, 
Senator Vandenberg pressing for it (with one eye on 


Poland?), the Russians opposing it as a means of German . 


recovery. Latest reports suggest that the Russians may be 
prepared to accept a compromise. 


* 


The question arises, since blocs and regionalism have 
obviously come to stay in international life, whether they 
can be tamed and civilised by external supervision. In other 
words, shall the Security Council have, an over-riding 
authority over them? The answer given by the Powers 's 
very much what the cynic might expect. Before he left San 
Francisco to report to his Government, Mr Molotov de- 
clared that Pan-American regionalism should be controlled 
by the new League, but denied that Russia’s security pacts 
with its Western neighbours had anything to do with the 
League, since they were directed against enemy countrics. 
On the other hand, the Latin-American States wish the 
Act of Chapultapec, establishing regional security in the 
Western hemisphere, to be ou the jurisdiction of the 
Council. The mood is thus: “My regional pacts are good 
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and need no supervision. Your regional pacts are suspect 
and must be carefully watched.” 

The United States Government is, however, restraining 
the eagerness of its Latin neighbours. With Britain, it still 
represents the universalist approach. 


x * * 
Trusteeship Disputed 


Commentators agree that there appear to be fewer signs 
of Britain emerging as the leader of a third bloc. In the 
Argentina debate, New Zealand voted with Russia. So 
did Belgium and France. Neither in the Empire nor the 
western fringe is Britain a “bloc leader.” @n the contrary, 
Mr Eden has put in excellent work bringing together the 
policies and proposals of his Russian and American allies. 
On one issue, however, the British are taking a decided 
line. The question of colonial trusteeship has been under 
discussion for a week now. The British are prepared to 
continue the old Mandate system and to extend jt to any 
colony transferred from enemy sovereignty. The Americans 
wish to tighten up the Mandate system for all existing 
Mandates, extending international control and supervision 
and vesting responsibility in the international organisation. 
They wish, however, to exclude from this system the 
Pacific islands which will be taken from Japan. Under 
pressure from the Navy Department and from a group of 
visiting Senators the American delegation is trying to 
find means of distinguishing their control in the Pacific 
from the general principle of ttusteeship. They urge that 
these islands are “ strategic” and as such should be the 
concern of the Security Council alone. The British argue 
that however small the population the treatment should 
be the same for all. So far no agreement has been reached. 

x * * 


The Last to be Free 


The liberation of Holland, Denmark and Norway has 
come as the automatic result of Germany’s unconditional 
surrender. The people of Holland, terribly reduced already 
by starvation and disease, have at least been spared new 
horrors of land fighting. But their wounds have been deep 
and grievous. Much of their land has been flooded. In their 
difficult work of reconstruction the Dutch are entitled to 
expect that their more fortunate Allies will give them 
quick and effective assistance. The Allied bombers which 
inf the last days of the war dropped food, instead of bombs, 
over Dutch territory were, let us hope, the harbingers of 
a new age in which technique, skill, inventiveness, and 
material wealth will be used to heal the wounds of war, 
not to inflict them. 

Norway and Denmark have suffered less than Holland; 
but their contribution to the Allied cause will not be for- 
gotten in the hour of victory. Throughout the war in both 
countries the Nazis’ attempts to cajole and flatter the people 
were answered by contemptuous and persistent passive 
resistance, in which workers, clergymen, teachers and 
university professors had an equal share. To both countries, 
victory offers the opportunity of resuming their quiet and 
civilized way of life. The need for these bases of peace and 
good, government is a hundred times greater in war torn 
Europe today than ever it was before. 


=a a“ 4 


The Liberation of Prague 


Prague, the first non-German capital to be invaded by 
Hitler’s armies, has been the last to be freed from them. 
The rising which broke out last Saturday met with a 
ferocious riposte, on the part of the SS detachments 
garrisoned in the city. Though the knell of National 
Socialism could already be heard all over Europe, the Nazis 
in Prague were still bent on wreaking atrocious revenge on 
the insurgents and on the civilian Czech population. 
_The Wehrmacht in Czechoslovakia adopted more con- 
sistently than anywhere else Admiral Doenitz’s original 
Instructions, Its soldiers willingly surrendered to the 

ericans, who entered Pilsen almost unopposed, while 
they were still fighting one of their most stubborn battles 
against the Russians around Olomouc. However, the cease 

¢ was soon sounded on the Russian front, too ; and the 
earlier German surrenders to the Americans saved from 
destruction the rich industrial areas in Western Czecho- 

slovakia, of which the Skoda works are the hub. 
President Benesh and the Czechoslovak Government will 
now return from Kosice to Prague. The liberation of 
¢ will entail a new reshuffling in the Government 
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which would bring in the representatives of the resistance 
in Bohemia and Moravia. The verdict of Munich has now 
been finally reversed; and Czechoslovakia is confronted 
with the difficult task of reuniting its nationalities in the 
Republic and of finding its internal balance under pre- 
dominant Russian influence. 


* * * 


Politics after Victory 


The European victory has given rise to a fresh crop 
of rumours about an early General Election, and the view 
that it will come. in July is widely held. Presumably the 
parties hope to benefit by the public mood of exultation, 
and to forestall the danger that it might turn to dis- 
illusionment. : 

Technically, there may be no obstacles to an election 
this summer. Theoretically there may be no good reason for 
prolonging the life of the coalition now that the tasks 
for which it was formed have been accomplished, and it 
might be appropriate to announce its end on the fifth 
anniversary of its formation. All the same, there are very 
good arguments against precipitating the dissolution. It will 
be some months before serving men and women can return 
to exercise their full rights of citizenship, and a proxy vote 
is a poor substitute to the man who wants to. take part in 
eléctioneering. The new register, as was found at Chelms- 
ford, is far from perfect, and needs to be improved. More- 
over, there is much unfinished legislation-for the present 
Government to complete, much of it of a non-party and 
non-controversial character. 

It is doubtful to whose advantage a snap election would 
be. The Chelmsford results showed the electorate to be in 
an anti-Tory mood, though if it had been asked to vote 
for or against Mr Churchill, as it inevitably would be at a 
General Election, the results might have been very different. 
None of the parties is believed to have finished its 
election preparations, and its panels of candidates have 
still to be completed. The Conservatives are understood to 
be busy reducing the average age of their candidates, as 
well as brightening their publicity. The coming Labour 
party conference will perhaps show the state of Labour’s 
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preparations, though the election plans are to be discussed 
in private session. For Labour, the real issue, tacitly under- 
stood though never openly referred to, is who is to lead 
the party at the election. 

The Liberal party, which has published a brief seven- 
point election programme, makes it clear that it is follow- 
ing the banner of Sir William Beveridge, who is chairman 
of its election campaign committee. Apart from free trade 
and proportional representation, the Liberal aims of inter- 
national security, “freedom from want,” full employment, 
a healthy agriculture and homes for the people, are very 
similar in outline to those of Labour. In all probability, the 
Conservatives, whe have not yet issued their election mani- 
festo, will put forward exactly the same points. This makes 
it all the more probable that the electors will vove for 
personalities rather than for policies. 


* * * 


Future Income Tax 


Further reflection serves only to deepen the alarm 
with which Sir John Anderson’s remarks on the future 
inelasticity of income tax should be regarded. What the 
Chancellor actually said was as follows: 

Under the new system which we have devised for pay-as-you 
earn for income tax, there is a very elaborate machinery 
indeed to ensure collection of the tax at the proper rates. I 
doubt whether it would ever be possible in the future, so long 
as that system continues, to do what we have always been in 
the habit of doing in the past—that is to introduce changes 
in income tax, in the rates or the structure of the income tax, 
to come into effect immediately. 

In the passage that contains these words the Chancellor 
was discussing the possibility of a Supplementary Budget 
later in the present year. He went on: 


Therefore, if it appeared towards the end of the year that 
it would be possible to make an adjustment in the structure of 
income tax, there would, from that point of view ... be a 
case for asking the House to address itself to that question, 
even though the actual changes might not take effect until the 
normal date, the beginning of the next financial year. 

It may be, that is to say, that a reduction in the standard 
rate, Or an inarease in the allowances, will be announced 
in the autumn to take effect om April 6, 1946. 

This device may serve for the present year. But it can 
hardly be repeated in a normal year, when the Chancellor 
can scarcely be expected to make up his Budget for the next 
financial year when the previous year is only half over. On 
the other hand, to accept the position that a whole year’s 
notice must be given of any change in income tax would 
be to introduce an intolerable rigidity into the British fiscal 
system. Something will clearly have to be done to make 
PAYE more quickly alterable. Even with the present system 
it is not very easy to see why the rate of tax could not be 
altered on Budget Day, when the fiscal year is only a week 
or two old ; such a procedure might involve a small amount 
of refunding of tax overpaid (if the change is a reduction) 
or of heavier deduction to catch up with the few weeks of 
deduction at the lower rate (if the change is an increase). 
But this is precisely the sort of adjustment that the cumula- 
tive system is well adapted to make, and if the tables were 
printed in advance, the change would be smooth. Changes 
in allowances would, admittedly, be more difficult, since 
they would involve the alteration of millions of individual 
codings. But the rate is the more important, since it alone 
affects the other schedules. 

The one thing that should be clear is that rigidity cannot 
be accepted, since it would by itself more than offset any 
other contribution to full employment that fiscal policy can 
make. The ideal way out of the dilemma would be to invent 
a much simpler system of PAYE, which would not be diffi- 


cult once the payment of allowances were separated from 
the collection of tax. 


* * * 


Adriatic Melting Pot 


In recent weeks Trieste has passed through a period 
of tension and bloodshed. The city became for a short 
time the focus of all the accumulated antagonisms and 
political passions of the Adriatic coast. In the last days of 
April Marshal Tito’s men captured part of the town ; and 
they made no bones about their intention of incorporating 
it in Jugoslavia before any internationally valid decision 
about the future of Trieste could be taken. The Jugoslav 
threat of a coup on the Adriatic caused a political storm 
in Italy, where public opinion was mobilised in defence of 
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Trieste. Inside the city, and around it, there gathered the 
most unusual motley of partisans and military formations 
of all political complexions. The Croat Ustashis fought 
against Tito’s men. Neo-Fascist bands were still holding 
out in one of their last strongpoints against Italian ant. 
Fascists. And finally General Mikhailovitch’s Chetniks 
suddenly concentrated in the area between Trieste ang 
Goritza—their number was given as 20,000 to 30,000 men, 
Under these conditions, the clashes and _ skirmishes 
threatened to deteriorate into a mad fight of all against al]. 

The appearance of New Zealand troops at Trieste— 
“without Marshal Tito’s permission,” as a Jugoslav com. 
muniqué stated—may have angered the partisans, but there 
can be no doubt that the discreet intervention of the New 
Zealanders came just in time to arrest an ugly drift of 
events which might have ended in senseless slaughter. At 
present the tension around Trieste seems to have eased, 
Much political sense and tact will still be needed to control 
the tempers on the spot, to administer punishment to the 
real war criminals and to keep the quarrelling members 
of the various political parties and sects from leaping at each 
other’s throats. 


* * * 


The Ghosts Go West? 


The opening of the Nazi concentration camps has 
freed a varied group of statesmen and leaders whose return 
to active politics is likely to be of great importance for 
their countries. The reappearance on the French political 
stage of MM. Herriot, Daladier, Blum and Reynaud is certain 
to infuse new strength into their parties, which have so far 
lived in the shadow of General de Gaulle’s political autho- 
rity. The return of General Weygand is bound to affect 
the situation in the French Army. His record has certainly 
been less tainted than that of Marshal Pétain—after all, he 
is returning home as a prisoner of war. Will he accept 
General de Gaulle, or will he side with the Pétainist elements 
and defend his former chief, who is now committed for 
trial? Or will he perhaps become the link between Gaullism 
and Pétainism, and try to reconcile the two? 

The freeing of Dr Schuschnigg may well complicate the 
inter-Allied controversy over the Austrian Government. 
Dr Schuschnigg was the last Chancellor of independent 
Austria He was bullied and treacherously deprived of 
office by Hitler. From a rigidly legitimist viewpoint he 
might still be regarded as the Chancellor of Austria, pre- 
vented from exercising his prerogatives by force majeure. 
He is therefore a potential rival of Dr Karl Renner, whose 
Government has so far received support only from the 
Russians. It is, however, fairly clear that the return of Dr 
Schuschnigg would not be well received by most Austrians, 
who have not forgiven him the suppression of Austrian 
democracy in the civil war of February, 1934, and his 
suicidal coalition with Seyss-Inquart before the Anschluss. 

Another prominent figure released from the concentration 
camps is Dr Schacht. He is now free to contemplate the 
ruins of the Third Reich, which his financial skill helped to 
build at an earlier stage. And there is, finally, General Bor 
Komorowski, the Commander of the Polish rising in 
Warsaw, who will perhaps be able to shed some light upon 
the military background of Warsaw’s tragedy. 


* * * 


War Injuries 


The recent case of Kemp v. Minister of Pensions 
raised an interesting and rather disquieting point in con- 
nection with pensions for “war injuries,” particularly so 
far as merchant seamen are concerned. The facts are 
simple. The claimant was the widow of a merchant seaman 
who was knocked down and killed by an Army truck in 
Alexandria late at night in December, 1941. His ship was 
in dock in that port, and he was permitted on shore on 
ship’s business and allowed to stay on his own. It was 
when he was returning to his ship that the accident took 
place. The widow’s application for a pension was refused, 
and that refusal was upheld by the High Court. 

The trouble arises because the expression “ war injury” 
appears in two Acts, the Act which gives pensions to men 
in the Forces and in the Merchant Navy, and the Act that 
takes away from civilians their normal common law right 
of suing for damages where the injury was technically a 
war injury. “War injury” is defined in the Acts, but that 
definition is affected by the construction put upon it subse- 
quently by the High Court, which very naturally has 
tended to give it the most limited meaning possible, since, 
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under one Act, it takes away rights at common law as well 

, in another, conferring rights to pensions. The result 
is that the circumstances of the death of this seaman do not 
make it the result of a war injury. The position in which 
the widow finds herself is admirably summed up by the 
Pension Appeals Tribunal itself. If the deceased had been 
in the Navy, the Army or the Air Force she would have 
received a pension, for a member of the Armed Forces is 
always on duty. But at law a merchant seaman is still a 
civilian. A claim under the Workmen’s Compensation Act 
would fail, as the deceased had stayed on shore on his own 
affairs when the ship’s business was finished. And, finally, 
his widew has no hopes of sustaining an action for damages 
for negligence against the soldier driving the truck, since 
she has no means at all now of finding out what actually 
did occur in that blacked-out street in Alexandria over 
three years ago. 

The facts disclose an unfortunate loophole in the Pension 
Acts. It is no answer to say that there can be very few 
merchant seamen who are killed in circumstances which 
give rise to no pension for their dependants. There is no 
evidence that that is so, and, in any case, it is a scandal if 
one case of failure to pay a deserved pension can arise 
under the statutes. An injustice does not cease to be an 
injustice simply because the number of people who suffer 
from it is small. One answer would be to alter the status 
of merchant seamen. Another would be to give the Minister 
of Pensions, or a small special committee, power to pay 
pensions in cases like these, where the pension is morally 
due but an unusual set of facts removes the case from the 
strict letter of the law. 


* * * 


World Trade Union Relations 


At this moment of strained diplomatic relations among 
the United Nations, it is encouraging to hear that complete 
agreement has been reached between the leaders of the 
trade union movements about the constitution of their new 
international organisation. The draft constitution, which has 
just been adopted by the representatives of the trade unions 
at their meeting at Oakland, California, will be submitted 
to the various organisations which attended the London 
conference in February, and will be finally approved when 
the recalled world conference meets in Paris in September. 

The proposed constitution, it is reported, provides for a 
World Trade Union Congress, which will meet every two 
years ; an elected General Council representing all affiliated 
members ; and an elected committee of seventeen members 
elected from the Congress. On this executive committee, 
Russia is to have three seats, Britain, the United States, 
France and Latin America two each, there will be three 
seats for all other European countries and one each for 
China, Africa and the Pacific. This arrangement has pre- 
sumably been reached on the basis of numerical strength, 
for hitherto America, Britain and France have had equal 
representation on conference bodies with the USSR. The 
constitution also defines the basis for voting in the Congress, 
and the financial arrangements for membership. 

It appears that agreement was not reached without a great 
deal of discussion and compromise ; in particular, the ques- 
tion of the autonomy of individual trade union movements 
seems to have given rise to controversy, and to have been 
settled in accordance with the British attitude. Many other 
problems will arise before the new organisation can take 
effect. The question of Polish representation and of the 
trade unions in Communist-controlled China is likely to be 
raised by the Russians, while the position regarding the 
American Federation of Labour is extremely unsatisfac- 
tory. But if there is readiness to compromise and to con- 
centrate on the common ground of agreement, there is no 
reason why such obstacles should prove insuperable. The 
establishment of satisfactory inter-union understanding may 
be an important factor in future international relations. 

* x * 


Verdict on the Land Bil 


The Requisitioned Land and War Works Bill is at 
last through its Committee stage in the Commons, and will 
soon become Jaw. The Bill was complicated originally, and 
it has been elaborately amended, but its aim is simple and 
reasonable enough—to recoup some of the taxpayers’ money 
spent on temporarily requisitioned land, and to acquire such 
land where it is permanently needed for national use. The 
Government’s repeated assurances that the greater part 
of requisitioned land will be automatically returned to its 
owners has not convinced Parliament that the land at stake 
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is unimportant. The Bill’s central proposal—the creation of 
a Commission which will settle the terms of compensation 
or purchase between the requisitioning Ministries and 
private owners—is obviously sensible. But Parliament has 
been anxious to secure that the Commission shall be both 
strong and independent, and that the number of cases in 
which the Commission can be ignored or overruled shall be 
strictly limited. The main effect of the amendments -is that 
the powers of the Commission are stronger and those of 
the requisitioning Ministries weaker than was originally 
intended. 

One weakness in the Bill which remains is that each 
requisitioning Ministry will decide the desirability of pur- 
chasing or reselling land entirely on its own. Amendments 
have secured that the views of other interested departments 
and of planning authorities can be heard by the Commis- 
sion. But it is odd, to say the least, that Parliament should 
need to spend time in backing up the rights of planning 
departments against those of requisitioning departments, 
and that in the end the independent Commission may be 
called on to balance their different claims. The Bill’s drafters 
still seem unaware of any need of co-ordinating land use— 
even where all the land in question is to be publicly 
owned. 

Parliament refused to give even the Commission a free 
hand where requisitioned commons and open spaces are 
concerned. After much debate, final concessions have been 
wrung from the Government which compel it either to 
provide an equivalent area of substitute land or, when this 
is not done, to submit its proposals to Parliament. The 
question of what constitutes substitute land will be decided 
by the Ministries concerned with open spaces, although 
what constitutes a common has not been satisfactorily de- 
fined. The degree of protection with which the Commons 
have defended public amenities is all to the good; but 
surely it should have been foreseen. 


* * * 
Emergency Powers 
The emergency powers given to the Government in 
August, 1939, for the prosecution of the war can be divided 


roughly into two groups—those concerned with the defence 
of the realm and those enabling the full mobilisation of the 
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Tue territory, now known as Nyasaland, consists of a long narrow 
strip of country lying between Lake Nyasa and Northern Rhodesia, with 
Portuguese territory forming its southern border. It has a land area‘of over 
37,000 square miles and in 1891 was constituted a British Protectorate. 
Since the construction of the great bridge over the Zambesi River in 1935, 
the country has had a direct rail link to the sea at Beira. 


The population of about 1,700,000 is mainly engaged in agriculture. 
The fine quality of the tobacco, which is largely grown by the natives of 
Nyasaland, is well known. Tea has been grown on an increasing scale in 


recent years. Sisal, coffee and cotton are also exported in considerable 
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country’s resources in materials and manpower. The second 
group are still essential because of the Pacific War, and Mr 
Bevin has given a reminder that industrial conscription, with 

‘all that it implies in the way of Essential Work Orders and 
control of engagement, is still in force. 

The DORA powers, however, or at least a great many 
of them, are now unnecessary, and the Government took 
the only sensible course in revoking a great many of the 
regulatiens this week. Regulation 39BA, which made it an 
offence to spread “alarm and despondency,” has gone. So 
have 2C, concerned with the publication of matter pre- 
judicial to the war effort, and the obnoxious 2D, which 
allows the Home Secretary to suppress, without warning 
and without allowing an appeal, any newspaper printing 
such matter. The weather news has come back in its full 
glory ; but at the time of writing it is not known what other 
topics are still censorable. 

More important than the regulations giving power to 
suppress. opinion, which have been very sparingly used—the 
Daily Worker and the Week were suppressed and the Daily 
Mirror warned—are the regulations affecting the liberties 
of British subjects. The war zone courts, which could be 
set up under the second Emergency Powers (Defence) Act 
of 1940, were not necessary, but the powers to use them are 
still there. But the fifty persons still detained without trial 
under Regulation 18B were released this week. This regula- 
cion has, rightly, raised stronger objections than any other 
regulation made during the war, but the Home Secretary 
could always defend it, and its administration, by the plea 
of military necessity. His promptness in releasing the re- 
maining internees and in revoking 18B fully justifies those 
who gave him their support, however reluctantly, when- 
ever his administration of his powers was attacked. 


x * x 


Holiday Resorts 


Victory in Europe has come early enough in the year 
to set everyone thinking in terms of a summer holiday by 
the sea—a tonic that the country as a whole both needs and 
deserves. Unfortunately, the resorts—particularly those in 
the south and south-east—are in no condition to welcce>?2 
the crowds that may descend upon them. Some are still 
encumbered by defence works ; some have suffered badly 
from bombing and shelling; all are in need of repairs 
and renewals. 

The work of rehabilitation is hampered by the acute 
shortage of labour and materials and by the impoverished 
finances of the seaside authorities. For four years these areas 
have been deprived of their chief means of livelihood as 
pleasure and health resorts and they are already heavily 
in debt. Moreover, there has been little progress so far in 
the derequisitioning of schools, hotels and camps. 


Letter to 


Gulliver, 1945 


S1r,—Two hundred and forty years ago a ship’s surgeon 
named Gulliver was cast away on an unknown island, 
which he found to be possessed and governed by an in- 
telligent and virtuous race of horses ; and there, being taken 
into the household of a leading horse, he was at pains, 
after learning the language, to inform his master of the life 
lived by humans in other parts of the globe. His master was 
astonished at everything, but most of all at his narration 
of the causes and results of war. Indeed, with the poor 
material at his disposal, Gulliver’s description was well 
enough ; and we who have behind us a long period of 
human progress which Gulliver missed must not despise 
his account of the intrigues of statesmen and the destruction 
of battle. We should remember that, when he spoke of war, 
he had in mind such local affairs as the Thirty Years War 
and the campaigns of Marlborough, fought by small armies 
without the benefit of big guns, machine-gun nests, 
bombers, tanks, rockets, submarines, flame-throwers, and 
propaganda. If Gulliver’s generation had had the scientific 
and cultural advantages we enjoy, how much more effective 
would his conversation with the horse have been. 

In obedience to my master’s commands, so Gulliver’s 
report of the conversation might have run, I told him of the 
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In their extremity the resorts are appealing for more 
Government assistance. Some of the worst-hit authoritie 
can already obtain loans from the Ministry of Health fo, 
local reallocation—in sums of up to £150 repayable ove; 
5 years—among small traders und proprietors. And seaside 
caterers resumifg business are being granted retail trad, 
licences. How much more can. be done to relieve the 
position in the next few months must depend on the supply 
of men and materials and the progress achieved in the 
housing programme, which has clearly first priority. 

Even if they are not “at home” summer holidays, 1945, 
will certainiy be makeshift. But the Government could 
greatly improve the prospects by releasing as many requi- 
sitioned premises as possible with all speed. At the momen; 
derequisitioning is a fortuitous by-product of inter-depart. 
mental deliberations. It should be the special and urgent 
objective of a single departmeni. 


* x * 


Forestry Needs 


The clearest point which emerged from last week’s 
debate in the Commons on the Forestry Bill was the need 
for a steady and continuous programme of tree-planting 
which will not be upset at any point by short-term financial 
considerations or by pressure from competing interests, 
Forestry can only be undertaken successfully on a long- 
term basis, which yields little in the way of quick returns, 
Too little attention to this elementary fact handicapped 
forestry policy between the wars, so that losses of wood- 
land during the last war had not been made good by 1939. 
Shortage of timber has caused even more deforestation 
during this war, so that Britain’s woodland has now shrunk 
to a million acres, of which most, as Mr Hudson remarked, 
are “either immature or second-rate woods or woods very 
thinly stocked.” 

This sorry and strategically dangerous situation has 
led the Forestry Commission to propose a minimum plant- 
ing by the state during the next fifty years of 3 million 
acres, of which half would be planted in Scotland. Through 
no fault of its own, the. semi-independent status of the 
Forestry Commission proved too weak for it to handle 
altogether successfully its much more modest inter-war task. 
Energy and continuity in forestry policy are now called 
for, which can only be obtained by placing the work of the 
Commission, as the Bill does, under direct ministerial 
control. The argument that the Minister of Agriculture 
should not be given the job is ill-founded. It is true that 
agriculture and forestry to some extent represent competing 
claims on limited land, but it would be hard to find a more 
suitable person than the Minister of Agriculture to balance 
their claims. 


the Editor 


marvellous devices which our civilisation has put at the 
command of a great prince when he determines to go to 
war with any one of his neighbours ; and how a prince of 
true foresight will in peace no less than in war encourage 
with rewards and honours every man of science to invent 
new weapons and perfect old ones. I told with pride of the 
great advance of learning under this encouragement, and 
of the inventions which the men of science have contri- 
buted to the better conduct of warfare. As well as I could 
I described the skill which these scientists have acquired 
in the working of metals and in the art of combustion. 
He must know, I said, that when once war has been 
begun between two nations, the citizens of either of them 
may at any moment be blown in pieces by the enemy even 
though they be three hundred miles away from the nearest 
battle ; and if the improvement of human knowledge con- 
tinues, they will soon suffer immediate and violent death 
as they sit in their homes three thousand miles away from 
the enemy. For example, a man might then leave his home 
in New York in the morning, and returning at night, find 
his wife and children dead from a weapon shot into the air 
at mid-day in Berlin—and that without his ever knowing 
that the war had begun. 


I told my master of submarine ships which will destroy 
in a few minutes great ships of war that require years of 
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jabour, thousands of men, and millions of pounds to build 
them; of great trading ships, laden with food for hungry 
men and women, sunk in thousands by the same device ; of 
men taken from their homes and carried six hundred leagues 
over seas infested with these submarines, to fight in un- 
known jungles and uncharted deserts ; of the million men 
and women carried into slavery by one of these great 
princes in the space of three or four years; of how they 
starved and toiled under the whips of their taskmasters ; 
and how, when the prince who had enslaved them was 


. conquered, they were turned loose without food or money 


or compass to find their way to the distant homes from 
which they had been rapt. I told him of how all the great 
cities of a country which had sixty million citizens might 
in two years be destroyed and brought to a heap of rubble 
and brickdust, in which the common people sheltered as 
best they could from weapons falling from the air; with 
no hope of ever having again a home to live in, a place to 
work in, or any food to fill their bellies, except what might 
be spared them by the charity of. their conquerors. Their 
towns, I was careful to explain, are not now sacked as in 
former times, but—in the, words of the prince who ruled 
them—smudged out. 


When I had completed this part of my discourse my 
master interrupted me angrily. My tale, he said, was im- 
possible, and I was surely trying to deceive him. This 
warfare of which I spoke must be so dreadful that no men 
rational enough to invent these weapons would consent to 
be drawn into it; and if the prince ordered his people to 
engage in it they would certainly refuse. 


I was at first confused by this objection of my master’s 
but, as bravely as I could, I answered him that it was due 
to his ignorance of humans, who might, as I allowed, to 
one unacquainted with them, be difficult to comprehend. I 
explained that, when a prince either by inheritance or by 
seizure of power controlled a nation, it was easy for him 
also to control their opinions of his subjects. Learning had 
increased among humans so greatly that every man, woman 
and child is able to read; and a prince could so arrange 
matters that they should not have an opportunity of read- 
ing any opinions except those that he desired them to hold. 
In this way, and helped by verbal messages which he can, 
with the help of his scientists, pass direct into their homes, 
he can persuade his people that though others will be 
destroyed by war, they will be safe. To some he will say 
that war will bring them great glory and profit ; to others 
that there will be no war; to others, again, that they have 
only to trust him and they will swim in prosperity ; to all 
he will at the last declare that their country is in danger, 
and their neighbours on the point of attacking them. 
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Though these things cannot all be true, almost every man 
will believe at least one of the prince’s arguments, and so 
be reconciled to the dangers of his warlike policy. 

Again my master interrupted me. If humans, he said, 
are as rational as you claim, why do they not join together 
and oppose such a prince as this? Have you no such things 
as alliances or treaties of mutual defence? 

I exclaimed at once that alliances and treaties of friend- 
ship are very well known to us, and are in daily use. They 
are, above all things, popular with a powerful prince in the 
preparations of his plans for war; and there is no moment 
in the life of a small nation so dangerous as the day on which 
such a prince invites it to sign a treaty of eternal friendship. 
It is almost always an omen and a sign that the small 
country will next be invaded by the other party to the 
treaty. It is the shadow of the executioner’s axe; and 
whenever it is known that a weaker nation has had to 
accept a treaty of friendship with a stronger neighbour, the 
wise statesmen of other countries will, for fear of being 
swallowed in the inevitable catastrophe, have as little 
business with it as possible, much as friends and neighbours 
shun the house of an acquaintance who is known to have 
contracted the plague. 

But, said my master, how can these things continue? 
That the disaster may happen once if humans are fools 
and madmen, I can comprehend. But have they no 
memory? Do they not recall their sufferings and determine 
to avoid them in future? Can they not once they have 
suffered so arrange their affairs that warfare may hereafter 
be banned out of their lives? 

I tried to explain to my master that the thought of war 
is seldom out of the minds of humans, telling him that 
while they are engaged in a great war, the two subjects 
which are most often debated by them are the date on 
which the present war will end, and the date on which the 
next will begin. They spend much time and labour and 
thought on devising councils and assemblies which may 
make the outbreak of war impossible, but as each man 
has his own favourite belief on how these matters should be 
ordered, much heart-burning is engendered by them ; and 
it will often be found that such important business as who 
shall be invited to the assembly and who shall sit in this 
place at the table, and who at that, may, before the first 
discourse is delivered, have brought the men gathered 
together to establish perpetual peace to the point of blows 
and violence one against the other. 

My master sighed and raised himself on his haunches— 
a sign of my dismissal. For your sake, he said, I hope your 
peacemakers may succeed. For my own, I am thankful to 

have been born a horse.—Yours faithfully, 
LEADENHALL 


THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





Poland’s Managed Revolution 


; “er Saturday, Mr Molotov informed Mr Eden and 
Mr Stettinius that sixteen Polish leaders had been 
arrested by the Soviet authorities and charged with “ pre- 
parations for diversionary activities against the Red Army.” 
Among the arrested are Mr Jankowski, the Vice-Premier 
representing in Poland the Polish Government in London, 
and three other underground ministers, as well as the 
Commander of the Polish military underground, General 
Okulicki. In addition, the Soviet authorities have arrested 
the representatives of the four political parties—the 
Nationalists, the Christian Democrats, the Peasants and the 
Socialists—some of whom had been recommended by the 
British and the American Governments as possible candi- 
dates for a new Polish Government, which was to be 
created on the basis of the Yalta agreement. 

The wider political significance of this sudden Russian 
move and its implications in international policy are dis- 
cussed elsewhere in this issue. What does the arrest of the 
Polish leaders mean in the context of Polish politics? How 
will it affect the outlook inside Poland? Almost simul- 
taneously with the announcement of the arrest of the 


Polish leaders, a plenary session of Lublin’s quasi-Parlia- 
ment, the so-called Home National Council, came to an 
end in Warsaw. The Ministers of the Lublin Government 
reported to the Council on their activities in the last few 
months ; and those reports have thrown some light on the 
present social and political conditions inside Poland. 

There can be no doubt that at the present time Poland 
is undergoing a process of virtual Sovietisation. In part, 
the upheaval seems to have sprung from internal Polish con- 
ditions. In part it is certain to have been caused by the 
inclusion of Poland in the “Russian zone.” In many 
essentials the Sovietisation of Poland differs from the 
Russian prototype of 1917; in others, it resembles it fairly 
closely. The present state of affairs, as described by the 
Lublin ministers, can perhaps be defined as the Polish 
NEP. The New Economic Policy was the name given to the 
Soviet economic structure in the early twenties, which was 
a combination of predominant state ownership in industry, 
small private ownership in agriculture, and of mixed public 
and private trading. 

The Lublin Minister of Industry and Commerce, Mr 
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Mine, stressed in his report that large-scale industry is 
being reorganised on the basis of complete public owner- 
ship. Private enterprise, he stated, will be allowed only in 
small industry. Paradoxical as this may seem to those 
accustomed to think of pre-war Poland as a normal “ capi- 
talist”” country, no radical reforms have been needed to 
bring about this socialisation. Ever since its re-emergence 
as an independent state in 1918, Poland has suffered from an 
atrophy of private capital, and state enterprise has played 
an increasingly dominant role in its economy. Before the 
war the transport system was almost entirely state-owned, 
as was 70 per cent of the iron production, 50 per cent 
of metal manufacturing, nearly a 100 per cent of some 
chemical industries, and a very high proportion of the 
timber, coal and oil industries, quite apart from the large 
state monopolies of alcohol, tobacco, matches, salt, etc. 
Private ownership in large-scale industry was represented 
chiefly by foreign capital—the share of foreign capital was 
about 40 per cent of the total capital of all joint stock 
companies. It was nearly 50 per cent in mining and metal 
industries, 85 per cent in oil extraction, 60 per cent in 
chemical industries, and 85 per cent in electrical works. 
Polish private capital was pathetically squeezed in between 
the mill stones of public and foreign enterprise. 


In the thirties, the public sector of industry was steadily 
expanded in connection with the building of armament 
industries and with the official drive against foreign capital. 
Under the German occupation, most of the Polish entre- 
preneurs were expropriated in favour of German com- 
panies and colonisers. The economic consequence of the 
extermination of the Jews, who had held a preponderant 
position in trade, was the utter disruption of any established 
private trade, too. Thus, a long succession of “ organic PP 
economic trends and of acts of dispossession and violence 
has very effectively paved the way for complete state con- 
trol. True, there remains the problem of foreign invest- 
ments in Polish industry. The members of the Lublin 
Government have so far made somewhat contradictory state- 
menis about their proposals for foreign holdings. Some fime 
ago they stated that foreign investments in Poland would 
be welcome. Last week the Minister of Commerce inti- 
mated that “no private capital would be tolerated in large- 
scale industry.” But no matter how the problem of foreign 
capital is eventually solved, the nationalisation of industry 
can be accomplished without the massive expropriation of 
a native class of capitalists carried out by the Bolsheviks 
in Russia. 


The Land Reforms 


In agriculture, the situation was very different. Here 
a root and branch reform has taken place. Under the land 
reforms, nearly 7,000 land-owning families, possessing more 
than 10 million acres, are being expropriated in the area 
to the west of the Curzon line alone—far more land that 
had belonged to the Polish aristocracy in eastern Poland 
was shared out among the peasants in 1939 to 1941. Of the 
10 million acres only half will be distributed to landless 
peasants or owners of tiny plots—the rest has been taken 
over by the state. The fund of land available for distribu- 
tion is far too small to still the hunger for land in the 
countryside. Even after the completion of the reform some 
millions of land-hungry peasants will remain, and the new 
small holdings—their standard size is 124 acres—can hardly 
prosper, deprived as they have been of agricultural imple- 
ments and cattle. As in Russia during the NEP, agriculture 
will need state credit, state guidance, and state-produced 
industrial goods. Some form of collectivisation or co-opera- 
tion can be expected to take place sooner or later ; and the 
technical conditions of agriculture—the need to replace 
animals by tractors—will demand it perhaps even more 
strongly than the collectivist bias of the régime. But even the 
reorganisation of agriculture on a collective or co-operative 
basis will not do away with rural over-population. The 
Lublin Government, therefore, treats the annexation of 
East Prussia and all the other German lands east of the 
Oder and the Neisse as part of its schemes for land reform. 
The annexed lands are to be used for the mass colonisation 
of the landless peasantry. 


In the political field, the Lublin revolution has led to 
‘the formation of a completely new state apparatus. The old 
police, which was highly unpopular as a tool of the pre- 
war dictatorship, and whose record under the Nazi occupa- 
tion was not very shining, has been disbanded and re- 
placed by a Militia. The Militia is controlled by the Com- 
munists, and organised more or less on the mode! of the 
Soviet police. The Russian security police is active in 
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the background. Similarly, the new army is officered by new 
men drawn from the working classes, though it has algo 
absorbed some of the elements of the old officers’ Corps, 
from which has come its Commander General, General Rola 
Zymierski, now promoted to Marshal. While the i 

of the new officers’ cadres is still taking place, great num. 
bers of Russian officers have been detailed as instructors 
to the Polish army. A similarly radical change in personne 
is being carried out in most branches of the administrati 

which is based on the Committees of Liberation, the new 
version of the Councils of Workers and Peasants or Soviets. 


It would probably be a mistake to attribute this upheaval | 


entirely to Russian making. The years of the war and of 
Nazi occupation have brought a strong tide of Left wing 
radicalism all over Europe, and especially in Eastern 
Europe. If one can judge from the results of the recent 
elections in France and in Finland, two countries with a 
much more solid democratic tradition than Poland has 
ever had, Communism must have grown very strong in 
Poland too. Even before the war Polish Communism was 
never negligible. It had its ups and downs; and was at times, 
in spite of ruthless persecution, a very strong popular 
movement. The social unsettlemént of recent years, and the 
attraction of victorious Russia, have undoubtedly imparted 
to it a new and great momentum. The entry of the 
Soviet army was followed by a quasi-spontaneous estab- 
lishment of some sort of: a workers’ control over 
factories. The rising tide of radicalism has caused a crisis 
and internal split in the ranks of the Socialist Party, some 
groups of which have joined the Lublin Government. Even 
so, it is fairly certain that had it not been for Russian 
backing, the Communists and the factions attracted by 
them would not have been able to assert themselves against 
the combined forces of the old parties. 


Prefabricated Revolution 


The peculiar trait of the “revolution” that has been 
taking place in Poland has been its apparent lack of popular 
élan and its monotonously imitative character. No great 
battle of ideas and programmes has accompanied the up- 
heaval. Poland is receiving the Soviet system in a ready- 
made authoritarian or totalitarian form, which has in Rtssia 
itself been the end-product of a long, painful and yet 
“organic” evolution. The prefabricated elements of that 
end-product are simply being transplanted to Poland to- 
gether with all the fashions prevailing in Moscow to-day. 
Thus, the workers’ control over production is now being 
suppressed in favour of the “authority of the employers,” 
which presumably means the authority of the state organs. 
Strikes are prohibited and the Stakhanov system of 
premiums and widely differentiated wages is being started 
in Poland, together with the fight against the “ reactionary 
demands for the equalisation of wages.” The rehabilitation 
of the Orthodox Church in Russia has its counterpart in 
Lublin’s rather ostentatious coquetterie with Roman 
Catholicism. Russian Communism pays tribute to Peter 
the Great, Ivan the Terrible, and to the legendary warriors 
of Russia’s remote past. Polish Communists, too, link up 
the threads of a remote nationalist tradition which leads 
back to Poland’s first dynasty, the Piasts, whose kingdom 
had spread westwards to the Oder. And, last but not least, 
there is the absolute, tedious and unnatural unanimity in all 
votes, decisions and resolutions. The picture of this 
managed revolution is completed by the fact that the 
Committees of National Liberation, the National Councils. 
and all the other institutions that form the fabric of the 
new régime, have been called into existence by appoint- 
ments from above, not by popular election. The Polish 
“Soviets” are an imitation of the Russian models of 1945 
rather than those of 1917 to 1920. 

The position of the old parties is extremely difficult. The 
Lublin Government has rather stolen their thunder. 
Public ownership of industry was a plank in the Socialist 
programme, and land reform of the Peasants’. The Lublin 
Government poses as almost more Catholic than the 
Christian Democrats, and as more nationalist than the 
Nationalists themselves. What is still effective in the pro- 
gramme of the old parties is their struggle for national 
independence, which has lost little of its meaning—though 
the Lublin Government has succeeded in persuading quite 
an important section of the educated classes that it, too, 
stands for Poland’s independence. The old parties also 
struggle for the survival of the party system against the 
single party régime which is already striking roots. The arrest 
of the sixteen Polish leaders is an ominous sign that Poland’s 
Gleichschaltung to a single party system is proceeding apace. 
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Denmark Looks Back 


DENMARK Was for five years and a month an important 
sector of Germany’s totalitarian war economy ; but at this 
moment of economic chaos in Central Europe, it can resume 
at least a measure of independent economic activity, Funda- 
mentally, Denmark’s economy comes out of the war largely 
intact. There has, however, been some change in the rela- 
tive importance of the different branches of economic life, 
and a period of readjustment will be necessary. 


During the five years of occupation, Denmark’s economy 
went through several distinct phases. The first phase, which 
ended roughly in the middle of 1942, was marked by the 

ual exhaustion of the stocks of agricultural and in- 
dustrial raw materials imported from overseas. During this 
ase direct German interference was slight, although 
Danish exports were monopolised by Germany. From June, 
1940, to June, 1942, the total number of pigs decreased 
from 3,218,000 to 1,141,000, that is by 65 per cent. The 
reduction of poultry was even greater, and it seemed at 
that time that Denmark’s most important export industry 
would be completely ruined. But the cattle herds, which 
numbered over three millions at the beginning of the occu- 
tion, suffered only small losses. Before the war Den- 
mark’s large livestock industry needed, on an average, annual 
net imports of more than 600,000 tons of cereals, and 
roughly 800,000 tons of oilcake. 


. During this phase of wholesale slaughter of pigs and 


poultry, Danish farmers, organised in highly efficient co- 
operatives, were forced to expand the area under cereals and 
oilseeds, while the area under root crops, particularly 
potatoes and sugar beet, was maintained at the pre-occupa- 
tion level. From 1942 to 1944, that is, the phase of ex- 

ing arable land, cereal harvests increased, and the 
prospects for the 1945 harvest are reported at the moment 
to be good. This is a considerable success for the highly 
eficient Danish agrjculture. It cannot, however, be doubted 
that the land has been worked to the utmost, and, especi- 
aly during the 1944-45 season, without adequate supplies 
of fertilisers, which could no longer be imported from 
Germany. But the actual production of fodder was sufficient 
for a considerable increase in the number of pigs during 
1943, and at the end of 1944 the number of pigs had 
reached royghly two million, or double the number in 
June, 1942. 

At the end of 1944, there were signs that the farmers’ 
efforts could not prevent a general deterioration in economic 
conditions. German demands for foodstuffs increased, the 
shortage of fodder became acute, and this time a heavy 
slaughter of cattle could not be avoided. This is how 
Danish agriculture stands at the moment of liberation. If 
the harvest of cereals and root crops yields an output equal 
to that of 1943 and 1944, food supplies for the Danish 
population will be secured, and will be the highest on the 
whole continent. The rations were comparatively high in 
the last five years. The bread ration was higher than in 
Germany, the sugar ration -was twice as high as in Britain, 
and the fat ration was 40 per cent higher than the British 
ration. As soon as shipping tonnage is available for imports 
of fodder and fertilisers, Denmark could in a very short 
time resume exports of bacon, butter and eggs on a large 
scale. There is no doubt that Denmark could then play an 
important part in preventing starvation in other parts of the 
Continent. 


Industrial Difficulties 


This, however, is only one side of Denmark’s economic 
situation after five years of occupation. A return to full 
agricultural production demands that industrial activi- 
ties should be brought back to the pre-war level. But 
industrial problems are more difficult. Since January of this 
year Denmark has received no coal from Germany. Before 
the war the average annual imports of coal and coke 
amounted to about 6 million tons. During the last three 
years of the war Germany supplied annually some 3 million 
tons of coal and coke. The balance was covered by peat and 
brown coal. The output of peat increased from 400,000 tons 
before the war to roughly 6 millions in 1944, and the 
production of brown coal reached some 2} million tons 
against 20,000 tons in 1938. The cutting of peat and the 
Mining of brown coal absorbed a relatively large number 
of workers, and can hardly be maintained for a long time. 
Coal and other fuel are badly needed in agriculture, especi- 
ally if the large acreages are to be maintained. At present 
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fuel, gas and electricity are severely rationed, and without 
imports of coal and coke industrial activity cannot be 
increased, while railway transport will have to be reduced. 
Moreover, the Danish resistance movement concentrated on 
attacking the railway system—it is said that 753 attacks 
were made on railways during the war. Motor transport has 
also been considerably reduced. Out of a total number of 
motor vehicles of 190,000, not more than 20,000, mostly 
lorries, were still on the roads when the occupation ended, 
and these were driven by generator gas. Before the war 
annual imports of petrol, kerosene, and fuel oil amounted to 
roughly 900,000 tons. Without adequate coal and oil sup- 
plies transport, industry and agriculture cannot resume full 
activity. 


Manufacturing Changes 


During the occupation 50 per cent of fuel consumed 
was covered by domestic supplies, whose production 
was largely responsible for the high index of indus- 
trial activity; but it was an extremely wasteful use of 
labour. The Danish manufacturing industry, whith was 
largely employed on German orders, shows even more pro- 
found changes. The famous Danish silverware industry 
changed over to the manufacture of steel and metal goods. 
The shipping industry was engaged more and more on the 
construction of wooden ships for Germany. The bicycle 
industry, on the other hand, came practically to a stand- 
still, and all civilian industries were severely restricted 
either under German pressure or because of a lack of raw 
materials. The supply of home-produced wool and artificial 
fibres amounted to a small fraction of pre-war supplies of 
cotton and wool from overseas. New processing and manu- 
facturing methods for using inferior hides and fish skins 
demanded more labour. Engineering capacity and raw 
materials were diverted to the manufacture of generators, 
which were used not only for motor-vehicles, but also for 
Stationary engines in agriculture. Lastly, growing numbers 
of workers and much valuable material were diverted to the 
construction of fortifications. More and more, the available 
supplies of manpower, materials and industrial capacity 
fell short of the demands.. Sabotage wrecked a number of 
important industrial buildings and factories; and, above 
all, industrial plant, factories and railways have been 
stretched to their full capacity without undergoing repairs 
and renewals. The new steel works, with an annual capacity 
of 40,000 tons, will come to a standstill without fuel. The 
overall picture is, in fact, of an industrial capacity, largely 
intact and unimpaired by bombing, but badly in-need of 
reconstruction. 


The most serious loss sustained by Denmark’s economy 
is the reduction in the shipping tonnage. The actual loss 
appears to be about half the pre-war tonnage, which means 
that without foreign assistance imports must remain small 
for some time, even if coal, oil, cereals and oilseeds are 
available in the countries of production. 


Although the material damage is slight, the actual loss of 
productive capital is proportionately high. For years, ex- 
ports have exceeded imports, whereas before the war there 
was an import surplus. Revenue from shipping services has 
fallen, and the costs of occupation have had to be paid 
either in material or in labour. The accumulated clearing 
credit and the various enforced contributions to Germany’s 
war economy are large, and may have risen to about 
Kr. 8,000 millions at the end of the occupation, which is 
slightly more than the present nominal national income. 
This debt is at the moment a dead loss. Nevertheless, the fact 
that its economy is largely intact gives Denmark a unique 
position in the economic reconstruction of the Continent. 
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Liquidation of War Contracts 


NE of the most difficult of the many tasks that now 

clamour for Government attention on the economic 
front is the working out of plans for the orderly liquida- 
tion of war contracts and the establishment of flexible 
machinery to ensure that such plans can be carried through 
with the minimum of friction and red tape. The formula- 
tion of -even the initial arrangements is bound to take some 
time, and their eventual form must certainly be governed 
by actual experience of negotiations with contractors. Mean- 
while, it is of prime importance that Supply departments 
should not plunge into wholesale cancellations or, indeed, 
take any major steps to curtail war production until their 
policies can be adequately co-ordinated with those of the 
departments responsible for planning the rebuilding of 
civilian industry. The attention that has been given in the 
past year or so to problems of postwar employment ought, 
on first principles, to provide a substantial assurance against 
precipitate action. But experience of the working of the 
Government machine at times of major change and great 
pressure suggests that policies evolved and recognised in 
general terms at the highest levels are not necessarily a 
sure guide to detailed action at the periphery—not, that is, 
until they have been reduced to practical workaday plans 
for the guidance of officials in all departments and at all 
levels. 

A more reliable assurance against undue haste comes 
from the continuance of the Far Eastern war. The Chan- 
cellor’s Budget estimates indicated that the end of the war 
in Europe was not likely to lead immediately to any really 
spectacular reduction in Government demands. The effective 
reduction may, however, be more substantial than he had 
in mind, especially in that part of the expenditure which 
directly affects the home market. The cease fire has ap- 
parently.come somewhat sooner than the date—“ some time 
in the early summer ”—assumed for the purpose of budget- 
ing ; the Chancellor’s estimates, even on that assumption, 
were admittedly conservative ; and it seems reasonable to 
suppose that the underlying Service department pro- 
grammes were even more so. Those departments, however 
complete their forward planning, may now be expected to 
take stock of the position afresh. But until the stocktaking 
is complete, the departments responsible for supply are 
likely to adopt a cautious attitude, at least in those directions 
in which it is not already clear that there will be large 
surpluses of productive capacity on any hypothesis of 
‘military requirements. 

In some directions, indeed, the real danger in this second 
phase of war may be, not that the Supply departments 
will act too hastily, but that their tactics will be both too 
timid and too rigid. Subject only to the need for dovetail- 
ing the curtailment of war industry with the re-expansion 
of civil industry, it is clearly desirable that the curtailment 
should proceed as rapidly as military requirements permit. 
That is so obvious a fact that it might easily become the 
basis of popular clamour, or of action by pressure groups, 
for release of war capacity or curtailment of war expendi- 
ture without sufficient regard for either orderliness in transi- 
tion or military needs. There is no doubt that official 
propaganda will be directed towards ensuring that this does 
not happen. But it is greatly to be hoped that fears of this 
kind will not force the war production departments into a 
defensive role. It may well be thought that the major task of 
such departments is done, or shortly will be. But the 
truth is that, if they manage well and wisely, they can 
play much more than a negative part during their liquida- 
tion phase. They are the departments of Government which 
have been in intimate contact with industry for the past 
five years and more; they know the extent to which its 
structure has been distorted by war; and they are in a 
position to appreciate—perhaps better than the “ post- 
war” departments, and certainly better on matters of 
practical detail—its reconversion needs. So far as the war 
industries are concerned, the key to smoothness in transi- 


tion is in the hands of the Supply departments, no matt, 
where the constitutional responsibility may lie. 

In the pursuit of their primary task, these departmeny 
will have the support of the Government directive, |o 
since both public and unequivocal, that until the final V-Day 
the Far East war will have first claim on the national re. 
sources, But it is of first importance that this directive. 
which in VE-Week has found unqualified and univer 
approval—shall not be narrowly used simply to maintip 
the paramountcy of war production and of the departmeny 
responsible for it. The task now is to meet all Service ang 
other war requirements, not only with speed and efficiency 
but subject to those overriding needs with minimum 
obstruction of the transition to peacetime production. 

x 


This principle is the only proper basis for Governmen 
policy in the termination of war contracts. It postulates 
a highly fiexible and discriminating policy, and will requir 
of the production departments not only an accommodating 
attitude towards the pleas of the “ postwar” departm 
but a positive initiative of their own. The attitude of 
different industries, and of individual firms within them, 
towards cessation or curtailment of war orders will 
widely. Four main categories will perhaps be distinguish. 
able. There will be some firms that will expect to be abl 
to resume peacetime production at an early date. There will 
be some who know that their suppliers or customers will be | 
otherwise occupied for some time ahead, or who have 
reason to think that their normal production will rank low 
on the Government scale for release of scarce materials, 
and who, accordingly, will be anxious to keep their wartime 
orders. A third group will be undecided, and will want 
maximum flexibility in their Government contracts ; while 
a fourth group will welcome some curtailment, but would 
deplore a complete or sudden withdrawal. As their require 
ments contract, the Supply departments will have a greater 
choice of capacity than they have ever had before. If their 
choice is made simply by reference to their own conveni- 
ence, it is certain that their policies will cut right across 
these differing needs of industry. An _ undiscriminating 
technique might, from the point of view of employment, 
be hardly less disastrous than precipitate cancellations 
would be. Firms might be released who had no prospect 
of early resumption of civil work, and firms retained who 
could not only have changed over rapidly, but whose re 
establishment was a condition precedent to the re-establish- 
ment of others, 

To operate a fully discriminating policy will, admittedly, 
be no easy task. The needs of individual firms, even o 
individual industries, are in themselves of only secondary | 
importance ; they are of prime significance only if they} 
conform to the Government’s master plan—which has yet 
to emerge—for postwar priorities. Each individual claim wil 
need to be vetted and tested by reference to this plan. More 
over, it is clear that the departments will be subjected toa 
babel of conflicting pleas from all sides. It will be im- 
possible to satisfy everyone. In particular cases, military 
requirements or peculiar conditions of production may leave 
little scope for choice, and may compel departments to ovef- 
ride even important reconstruction objectives. In other cases 
it may be necessary to curtail orders rapidly even though 
no civil work is in sight for the capacity thus released. The 
detailed administrative task will be one of huge complexity, 
and may tax to the utmost the resources of the officials 
directly involved. Departments will inevitably be pre 
occupied with these and similar difficulties in the coming 
months ; what is important is that their consciousness o 
them should not be allowed to stampede them into abandon- 
ment of rational principles simply because they know that 
the theoretical ideal will not in practice be wholly attainable. 

Second only in importance to the orderly planning of 
production curtailment is the question of the adequacy 
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fexibility of the actual termination conditions in the con- 
themselves. The notice that must be given on termina- 
tion varies according to the type of supplies involved, but 
the norm is generally understood to be three months or 
slightly less. Subject to this major variation, the bulk of 
direct contracts are governed by a standardised “ break 
clause—from which, at certain points only, the Admiralty 
deviates for shipbuilding contracts and the Ministry of Air- 
craft Production for certain aircraft and engine contracts. 
The general clause requires contractors to impose parallel 
“break” conditions upon all substantial subcontractors, so 
that in theory virtually the whole of war production is 
governed by the same basic structure of termination pro- 
yjsions ; but it is not certain how far this requirement has 
in fact been implemented by contractors and sub- 
contractors. 

To analyse the implications of what are necessarily some- 
what involved conditions lies beyond the scope of a first 
survey of the liquidation problem as a whole. But it can 
be said at once that the smooth application of the clause 
will depend very largely upon the understanding and 
flexibility with which it is construed by the departments 
themselves. On such vital but debatable matters as the 
extent of the liability of the contracting authority to in- 
demnify a contractor against “commitments, liabilities or 
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expenditure reasonably and properly chargeable” to the 
contract, there is clearly room for discretion, since the con- 
tractor must.“ satisfy” the authority that these would 
otherwise represent an “unavoidable loss.” Moreover, this 
indemnity provision, together with that for “hardship” 
pleas—which is wholly a matter for departmental discre- 
tion—is placed outside the arbitration clause. The whole 
question evidently bristles with opportunities for prolonged 
and intricate discussions. In the generality of cases, these 
must be avoided at all costs. But the danger to be guarded 
against is that the need for speed and relief from administra- 
tive pressure may lead to the use of rule-of-thumb formule 
in cases in which discretion can and should be exercised. 
One. means of minimising these difficulties may be to 
distribute the curtailment of production in such a way as to 
allow contracts to run their course wherever possible, and 
thus reduce recourse to the complicated “break” pro- 
visions. Fortunately, the extended use of the liberal progress 
payments system in the past makes it improbable that delays 
in settlement will, in the majority of instances, seriously 
aggravate the problem of financing industrial reconversion. 
But this is a matter that will need to be closely watched, 
both by the Government and the banks. If real trouble 
arises, there may be need for joint action to devise special 
financial facilities, 


US War Loan Drive 


(From Our New York Correspondent) 


HE Seventh War Loan Drive marks a new phase in 

war finance, with an attempt to restrain undesirable 
practices which have grown up in the past. The drive 
opened on April gth with the offer of the non-marketable 
jssues that are designed to tap workers’ pay-packets at the 
source; the active general campaign will follow from 
May 14th to June 3oth, and all securities paid for by July 
sth will count towards the goal of $14 billion. The emphasis 
in this new drive is upon personal subscriptions, as distinct 
from institutional ; the target for the former is $7 billion, 
compared with the $5 billion at which the Sixth Drive 
originally aimed, but actually exceeded by $900 million. 
Steps have been taken which, it is hoped, will substantially 
curtail the practices known as “free-riding,” which was 
especially marked by non-banking corporations, and 
“high ” interest borrowing. 

The practices now deemed undesirable have, indeed, 
arisen from what, until now, have been two fundamental 
features of the system of war finance. The first is the 
rigidity of the interest-rate structure adopted by the 
authorities at the outbreak of war as the basis on which 
borrowing would be done at least for the duration. The 
interest scale starts with rates of % per cent for 3-month 
Treasury bills and rises in steps to 2} per cent for 22-27 
year issues ; the three-month rate is officially pegged, and 
the others are maintained within a narrow range by official 
market intervention when necessary. The second feature 
has been the incompleteness of the rules designed to 
minimise the recourse to bank credit creation. New 
Treasury issues (except bills and refunding issues) have 
been offered only to others than the commercial banks ; 
but subscribers to all but the long-dated issues have been 
free to resell to anyone, including the commercial banks, 
after a short period. Moreover, the banks have been kept 
supplied with excess reserves so that they could and would 
take up any surplus issues. 

The practical result of this system has been that non- 
banking corporations and individuals who subscribed for 
new securities could, if they held them for a short time 
until the maturity shortened, and the price consequently rose 
(as, in market jargon,, the issues “ rolled down the curve ”) 
then sell them to the banks at a useful profit. If the sub- 
scription was financed by borrowed money, an interest 
differential could often be obtained, between the coupon 
on the issue and the rate charged by the bank, and this 
differential, with the profit on re-sale, gave a handsome 
return on the equity stake put up by the subscriber. Even 
without the leverage of borrowed money, a return of some- 
thing like 3 per cent per annum, or even more, could be 
made by buying the 2 per cent issues, holding them a few 
months, and then selling them at half a point premium ; 
with two Drives a year this made possible two operations 
with the 3 per cent return—and sometimes the return 


was better than that. This could be done even while the 
highest rate paid by the Treasury was 2} per cent on the 
longest maturities, and could be done with “ investments ” 
with a maturity of ro years or less. Even on shorter-term 
issues than the 2 per cent’s, the coupon return could be 
somewhat increased. The authorities did, however, try hard 
to prevent the more flagrant abuses by “policing” the 
subscriptions, and met with considerable success. 
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This practice of “riding down the interest curve” was 
even enlisted by organisers of the loan Drives themselves. 
A regional organiser who found difficulty in placing his 
quota of securities could entice a few wealthier individuals 
or corporations to “ take a ride” and thus get the quota met. 
In the shorter term issues this quota “ riding ” was, indeed, 
frequently on a pure “accommodation” basis, designed 
simply to meet the regional target, but without any profit 
to the operator. 

But these operations, whether for profit or accommoda- 
tion, had the same eventual result: securities recently 
offered, or offered earlier and ngw showing marked appre- 
ciation, presently appeared in considerable volume among 
bank assets. And the banks’ appetite was maintained, not 
only by the availability of ample excess reserves, but also 
by official assurances both that the interest curve would be 
maintained (which was, in effect, a guarantee that they 
would not suffer market depreciation even by taking 
maturities formerly considered outside their proper range) 
and that they would be free from examiners’ criticism for 
holding government issues. 

The results of this situation were that, whilst the Treasury 
was ostensibly selling virtually all its securities outside the 
banking system, bank holdings were in fact rising by an 
amount equal to about one half of the new financing. More- 
over, a high proportion of the issues going to the banks 
were 2 per cent issues. Amd bank earnings were (and are) 
rising at a rate and reaching levels which evoke considerable 
criticism. 

To restrict these market practices, the Treasury in this 
Seventh Drive is offering only the non-marketable securities 
( E, F, G and Savings Notes); long term 2} and 2} per 
cents, which cannot be bought by the banks for a number 
of years; 14 per cents which (with minor exceptions) can 
be subscribed only by individuals; and % per cent cer- 
tificates. Fiduciary institutions have been officially requested 
not to sell present holdings in order to buy new issues. 
Thus, except for the certificates and a probably small por- 
tion of 14 per cents, there is nothing that can move into the 
banks. And if previously acquired issues are, in fact, sold 
to increase the subscriptions in this Drive, and for the 
appreciation now shown on such holdings, it will be the 
last time that this can be done. As already noted, the quota 
for individuals has been substantially increased, and that 
for non-banking institutions sharply reduced ; whilst the 
period for individual subscription to the non-marketable 
issues has been greatly lengthened. 

The new policy has already had repercussions in the 
market. Ever since the turn of the year there had been 
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rumours of some such measures, with suggestions that the 
highest coupon issue to be offered would be 2} per 
The result was a bull market in outstanding unrest; 
issues and in the 2} per cents. With the announcement 

a 2} per cent issue would be available after all, these fel 
back somewhat, though they still command a Substantiyi 
premium, for it is now suggested that the new 2} per cen 
issue will be the last issue of its kind. The 2 per cents sold 
in the Sixth loan at the end of last year are approaching 
3-point premium and other free issues are strong. 

Strength in Government securities has spread to the 
market for corporate issues. New issues of long-dated Public 
utility bonds—30 years and over—are being sold to vie 
2.65 per cent to 2.70 per cent, and some outstanding issu 
have risen to yield 2} per cent or less—which is parity with 
the Government yields. The high-grade preferred sto 
market is at or near a 34 per cent level. These trends are 
expected to stimulate the refunding of a large amount ¢ 
corporate issues now outstanding, and to produce a 
in the yield basis of mortgages, and perhaps of commoy 
stocks, too. 

If the new level now being established is maintained, i 
will naturally involve a reduction in the income of insurang 
companies and saving banks, the universities, and othe 
groups to which investment income is significant, with , 
consequent increase in cost of their services. It would alg 
involve, eventually, a readjustment of capital values in gen. 
eral, and may already be a factor in the rising trend of land 
prices. The gentle rain of lower interest rates falls on gj 
alike. 

While it may solve some problems, the new policy raise 
others. The rise in capital values has already so concerned 
Mr Eccles, the chairman of the Federal Reserve Board, tha 
he has proposed a special tax to try to restrain it. Some are 
disturbed, too, about the implications of the restriction ¢ 
negotiability of government issues which is implicit in the 
request to fiduciaries not to sell their holdings. 

And, just at this point of development with the many 
questions which it raises for the future, another major 
uncertainty has come into being. What does the death of 
Mr Roosevelt mean to those who have been responsible 


for the formulation and operation of monetary policy in war | 
finance thus far, especially Mr Morgenthau, who was an | 
intimate of the late President? The theory has long been | 


prevalent that the forces and arguments for easy money are 
so powerful that the policy would certainly be continued 
regardless of personality—and also regardless of the end of 
the war. We shall presently see whether this theory is t 
be validated by events. 


Business Notes 


Fall in Equities 


Monday was a bad day for the “bulls.” The news of 
the arrest of the Polish representatives from London ; the 
Russian announcement of a new Austrian Government, 
without prior consultation with the Allies; the talk of a 
General Election in June or July ; and, last but perhaps 
not least, the probability of a two days’ holiday, caused 
jobbers to mark down most prices sharply. Partly, no 
doubt, because of this marking down there was a steady 
trickle of small selling orders until fairly late in the 
session, when a firmer tone developed. The net result is 
a fall of a point in the industry share index of ‘he 
Financial News to 116.0, as compared with 118.5 a week 
before, the highest since 1936, and with 100 for July 1, 
1935. Actually this attracted less attention than a drop of 
$ to % points in the whole range of Government stocks. 
Almost every section was definitely weak with the excep- 
tions of some Kaffirs and virtually all Far Eastern 
securities. 

The only new element in the situation was the further 
evidence of differences between the Anglo-American Allies 
and Russia, and it was to this that the new weakness was 
attributed. Insofar as this element in the complex of 
causes determining prices is concerned, it is probable 
that the fall in quotations will be short lived. For the 
rest, it seems not improbable that there is at present a 
tendency to over-emphasise both the political risk, so far 
as most companies are concerned, and the general effects 
of such movement towards increased liquidity as may 
occur. When the markets re-opened on Thursday, there was 
a widespread feeling that little serious attention would be 


given to investment business until Monday at earliest. There 

was some buying of “Internationals” and of some gold- 

mining shares, but prices in other sections tended to sag. 
* * * 


British Meet French Industrialists 


Business contacts between Britain and France are 
gradually being re-established. The trade unions of the two 
countries resumed relations soon after the liberation of 
France ; an exchange of views between employers’ organi- 
sations has been delayed by the dissolution of the Con- 
federation of French Employers in the summer of last year. 
For some time French industry was without a central 
organisation ; the need for some body able to represent 
industry in discussions with the Government about prices, 
wages and working conditions has led to the creation of a 
new central organisation, the Commission d’Aide aux Entre- 
prises, composed of paid executives rather than of owners. 
In addition to this body, another new organisation has 
been set up to represent the employers of small and 
medium-sized firms. A delegation of these new organisa 
tions has been in London this week at the invitation of the 
Federation of British Industries. 

The discussions held between British and French in- 
dustrialists were mainly in the nature of an exchange of 
views ; more could hardly have been expected at a first 
meeting. Nevertheless, the resumption of contacts was not 
without significance. It was recognised in discussions that, 
fundamentally, British and French industries have many 
problems in common (such as the need for exports and 
for an increase in productivity), that their interests are 
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largely identical, and that, in consequence, closer co-opera- 
‘jon i likely to be of advantage to both countries. Both 
sides felt that the possibilities of co-operation should be 
examined jointly in detail as a first step towards the closer 
integration of the economics of the two countries. Although 
scope for co-operation will inevitably be conditioned 
by the policies of the governments of the two countries, 
will depend on the ability of British and French 
industrialists to appreciate the advantage of a division of 
jgbour and on their willingness to accept its implications. 
Those are Questions that remain to be answered. 


+ * * 


BIS Swan Song ? 


The fourteenth report of the Bank for International 
Settlements, which has just been published, may well be 
the last, or at least the penultimate, of the familiar annual 
surveys by the bank. The Bretton Woods plans, including 
that for tae International Reconstruction Bank, naturally 
envisaged the winding-up of the BIS. That the high hopes 
which some were disposed to build upon its formation 
fifteen years ago have not been realised is certainly no 
fault of the bank. As it is, it has had in some spheres a 
useful, if unspectacular, career. Indeed, were it not for the 
virtual certainty that the new institutions will be equally 
assiduous recorders of the trends of international finance, the 
passing of the BIS, when it occurs, would be a matter for 
real regret. 

The latest survey has all the thoroughness of its pre- 
decessors. Despite the extensive black-out on the statistical 
front, it brings together a great mass of data on inter- 
national finance and trade for the period 1943-44. In view 
of the difficulty of collating diffuse material in these days, 
the value of the BIS compilations is hardly diminished by 
the fact that, in detail, the statistics they present are in 
most cases already available separately elsewhere. This is 
not always true, however, of the data on engmy countries: 
‘the tables showing the accumulation of indebtedness on 
German clearing accounts, and payments to Germany by 
the former occupied countries, are especially valuable. This 
analysis of German external finance is part of a survey of 
the course of the three main international capital streams 
during the war—the other two being British disinvestment, 
and mutual aid and lend-lease. The related tabulation of 
Latin American trade balances shows how it has happened 
that record US exports have been associated with the first 
“cash” import surpluses (i.e., excluding lend-lease) since 
1893 and with a progressive decline in US gold holdings. 

In the chapter on foreign exchanges there is a useful 
account of the exchange and currency arrangements made 
last year by the Allied forces, or repatriated Governments, 
in liberated territories. Other noteworthy material includes 
tables of relative birth-rates; price movements; bank 
deposits and note circulations (with secondary analyses of 
their relationship to national incomes); and surveys of gold 
production, gold prices and the growth of internal govern- 
mental indebtedness. 


* * * 


Women in Engineering 


Details can now be given of the survey conducted by 
the Amalgamated Engineering Union (referred to in The 
Economist last week) which indicated that the majority of 
women who had entered the engineering industry during 
the war wished to remain in it in peacetime. The question- 
naire was actually sent to 26,000 women members of the 
union, but only about 7 per cent replied. The results of the 
survey therefore cannot be taken as representative of the 
attitude of women in the industry in general ; nevertheless 
the 2,000 who replied represented a broad cross-section and 
their replies indicate a significant trend. 

An analysis of the survey shows that two-thirds of these 
women said they wished to remain in the industry after 
the war, and that the desire was greater among older than 
younger women, and in the Midlands area than in London 
or the North. Of the 21-26 age group, 57 per cent wished 
to stay on, compared with 66 per cent between 26 and 35, 
and 81 per cent of the women between 41 and 50. The 
percentages were highest in Coventry and Birmingham, 
with 77 and 76 respectively, compared with 63 per cent 
average for London, 63 per cent for Manchester and only 
50 per cent for Glasgow. 


Only 19 per cent of the women who replied had been in 
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engineering before the war. A high proportion had been 
in domestic service, and it is significant that as many as 
78 per cent of these ex-domestic workers wished to stay in 
engineering, whereas the proportion was only 38 per cent 
among former blackcoated workers. A third of the women 
who replied were married women, and as many as 79 per 
cent of the married women who had no paid occupation 
before the war expressed a desire to continue in industry. 

Two interesting facts were revealed incidentally by the 
inquiry. One is that the earnings of women directed inte 
industry tend to be higher than those of women who had 
been in it before the war, 31 per cent of the former were 
earning less than 1s. 6d. an hour, compared with 48 per cent 
of the latter. Another is that long hours were being worked 
at the beginning of this year, when the inquiry was con- 
ducted. The average was about 50 hours per week, though 
a number of women worked 60 hours and over. 

The AEU is to be congratulated on its initiative in under- 
taking this inquiry, which obviously has a very direct 
bearing on postwar employment problems. It is a pity that 
it did not cover a larger number of women and it would be 
extremely interesting to know the results of a similar survey 
which the Ministry of Labour is said to be conducting on 
a much larger scale. 


*, 


One of the most urgent problems raised by the desire of 
women to remain in industry is that of the relation between 
men’s and women’s wages. Many of the women questioned 
by the AEU prefaced their remarks by saying. . . “ provided 
they were not used as ‘cheap labour.’” An interesting 
sidelight on the question of “equal pay” in engineering is 
thrown by another unofficial survey, conducted by the 
National Shop Stewards’ Council. This body surveyed the 
earnings of 30,643 women in 58 factories, and found that 
6,010 women were replacing men and 6,475 women were 
on the same work as men, yet only 2,050 were receiving the 
full men’s rate. 

There are clearly a great many anomalies in the position 
and it seems difficult to determine the “rate for the job,” 
whether it is performed by men or by women. It is to be 
hoped that the Royal Commission on Equal Pay will lay 
down certain criteria to guide employers and the unions. 


* * * 


Bank Window-dressing 


Whether or not the Cohen Committee makes any 
specific recommendations on the form of published bank 
accounts, it is greatly to be hoped that the banks will 
confe m to the trend towards greater clarity and frankness 
in company accounting in general. The very least that 
might be expected, when present depleted staffs are re- 
plenished, is that all clearing banks should adopt the 
“ Cunliffe” model balance-sheet that has been the basis 
of the accounts of several of them for a number of years. 
That would afford useful additional ‘information on the 
banks which at present employ the less extended state- 
ment, and would be a first step towards standardisation. 
It would, perhaps, be naive to suppose that any possible 
post-war improvements are likely to include the adoption 
of a suggestion made in these columns some time ago— 
that the banks should include in their monthly statements 
a marginal note of their daily average or “ undressed ” cash 
ratio. When that suggestion was made, it evoked an un- 
official comment that The Economist was crying for the 
moon, that what it was really. asking for was an abandon- 
ment of the whole practice of window-dressing, since it was 
absurd to dress the window and then reveal to the public 
the undressed window as well. Certainly, the suggestion was 
that window-dressing should be abandoned, and it was 
hoped that marginal publication of “ true” cash ratios would 
eventually have that effect. But the window-dresser’s retort 
about absurdity does not really dispose of the suggestion, 
since the absurdity already exists. Ever since the Macmillan 
Report and the subsequent public issue each month of the 
Bank’s Statistical Summary, including figures for clearing 
banks’ till money, it has been possible to estimate, with toler- 
able accuracy, the undressed volume of bank cash. The 
Economist has published such estimates at regular intervals 
since 1942. It will continue to do so, in the hope that the 
availability of the two figures, the dressed and the undressed, 
will eventually have its effect on the practice itself. 


The latest estimates, based on the Bank of England 
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“Summary” for March, cover the first three months of 
this year. They are shown below, with comparative figures 
for the similar period of 1944: 





Clearing Banks’ Cash 
(£ million) ‘ | True Window- 
|- —_——— Ratio Ratio | dressing 
| Mekine- Index* 
a | Wednesdays | | 
1944 | | % of % 
January 34 416 eo) Shs i 8-4 20-0 
ebruary .. | 414 315 } 10-6 | 8-1 23 °6 
March..... 423 | 323 10-6 8-1 23-6 
1945 | 
January ... 460 368 | 10-3 8-3 19-4 
February .. | 455 | 331 | 10°3 75 27 -2 
March..... 464—C 346 ei 7-8 25-0 
® Difference between true and published ratio expressed as percentage of the latter. 


The volume of window-dressing here indicated has in 
each of the last three months been less than in the last 
quarter of 1944. It is premature to assume, however, that 
this represents the beginning of a return towards the much 
lower figures that ruled before the war, when the “ index ” 
normally stood below 10 per cent. Not only were the 
figures abnormally high in the last quarter of 1944—the index 
ranged from 27.9 to 30.0 per cent—but there is normally 
some recession in the first quarter of each year. The latest 


evidence points rather to a continuation of the upward 
trend. 


* * * 


US Manufacturers on Cartels 


At a meeting on April 30th, the Board of Directors of 
the American Association of Manufacturers passed this reso- 
lution against cartels and international economic controls : — 

The National Association of Manufacturers stands squarely 
against cartels of every description, both private and govern- 
mental. . . .It has opposed and will continue to oppose every 
attempt to restrict freedom of opportunity and freedom of 
competition in our domestic economy. ... The United States 

Government should take the lead and seek to promote 

voluntary agreements with other nations to prevent the for- 

mation or operation of international cartels and should seek 
the abrogation of those already established. 

There is nothing in the cabled reports of the resolution 
to suggest that the Association has recommended a reduction 
in American import duties which would contribute generally 
to an expansion in world trade. But it specifically asked that, 
pending the abrogation of cartel agreements, United States 
traders should be “encouraged by the Government to 
operate in other countries in accordance with the internal 
laws and business practices of such countries, without 
harassment from their government.” Is it possible that the 
Association is taking a somewhat pessimistic view of the 
likelihood of the abrogation of monopolistic practices in 
other countries? 


* *x *x 
Canadian Pacific Prospects 


Mr Coleman, the chairman, at the annual meeting of 
Canadian Pacific Railway, made out a plausible case for 
some increase in Canadian railway charges. He pointed 
out that, while during the war charges have “in general re- 
mained stationary ” under Government control, labour costs 
have risen by 25 per cent, coal costs by 35 per cent, and 
other costs by varying amounts. Altogether, operating ex- 
penses in 1944 are estimated to have been $43 million higher 
than pre-war. The increase in costs has been more than 
offset to date by the great expansion of traffic, but it is 


evident that this expansion has now passed its peak. : 


Further, there is likely to be a decline in the proportion of 
high rate goods traffic and a reduction in the average haul, 
both of which may be semi-permanent. Although 
gross earnings in 1944 reached the record total of $319 
million, net earnings were actually down by $6 million. 
Mr Coleman indicated that 1945 net earnings cannot be 
expected to show any improvement on 1944, even although 
the 1944 accounts included $4 million provision for retro- 
active wage rates. The anticipated decline in railway traffic 
is not indeed likely to be considerable. It may not extend 
to agricultural products, which form a large part of the 
freight handled by Canadian Pacific, while the prospects for 
passenger traffic for the rest of the year are said to be 
“very favourable.” 


The payment of an ordinary dividend for 1944 of § per 
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cent, against 2 per cent,.was in the nature of a sPeci] 
bonus made possible by the satisfactory accumulation 
reserves in previous war years, and by a temporary redyo, 
tion in fixed charges which is unlikely to be repeated, 
Average costs are unlikely to fall in the immediate future, g 
that it is reasonable to suppose that only the authorisation 
of some increase in railway charges can prevent a grad 
fall in profits. Mr Coleman can plead in support of his Cage 
that freight charges in Canada are lower than in the othe 
Dominions and the US, although operating conditions in 
Canada are, generally, less favourable. In several respects 
CPR has perhaps a rather stronger case than the British 
railways, who may shortly be putting forward rather simila 
arguments for further increases in their fares. 


+ x * 


Dissentient Shareholders’ Rights 


It has frequently been maintained that the law az jt 
exists to-day provides insufficient protection for those, share. 
holders who are not prepared to accept the majority view 
on the terms offered in reconstructions and amalgamations, 
The decision of the Court in a recent case under Section 155 
of the Companies Act, 1929, seems to support this conten. 
tion. Evertite Locknuts entered into an arrangement to, 
transfer its share capital to another concern, RD and Com. 
pany, and the transfer was accepted by holders of more 
than nine-tenths of the shares concerned. In consequence, 
under Section 155, those who had not accepted could be 
compelled to sell unless they were prepared to make an 
application to the Court and could convince it that it 
should order otherwise. 


In this case the application was made and the ground 
advanced for not accepting the offer was that the holder 
(of shares in Evertite Nuts) had been unable to obtain any 
information about a company in which that concern had a 
substantial interest and that, in consequence, he could reach 
no conclusion whether the price offered him was fair or 
not. The Judge maintained that on the basis of a pre- 
vious decision the applicant could only succeed if he could 
show that the offer was unfair, and he held that, although 
the applicant might have some grievance against the com- 
pany he had been unable to produce any evidence that the 
offer was unfair and that the application must be 
dismissed. 

There is no reason to doubt the correctness of this 
decision in law, but its effects would seem to be the reverse 
of desirable. While the obligations laid upon directors of 
companies concerning disclosure remain what they are, no 
shareholder who has not special sources of information is 
able to reach a reasoned conclusion as to the value of his 
holding. Consequently it is in the nature of the case that 
he is not in a position to produce the proof which the 
Courts require. It is no answer to say that over nine-tenths 
of the shareholders have accepted. If the information had 
been available, perhaps none would have done so. That is 
the whole question ; and until fuller information has to be 
given, Section 155 will afford no protection except in the 
very improbable event of the dissentient having inside 
infonmation of real importance. 


* 2 * * 


Unit Trust Accounts 


The publication by the Trust of Insurance Shares of 
their first accounts under the regulations, made by the 
Board of Trade last summer, is the occasion of a critical 
review of the requirements by Mr J. H. Batty, chairman of 
the management company. He raises three main points, 
namely, the failure of the Board of Trade to deal with 
(i) the bid price of units, (ii) the conversion of units into 
cash by the managers selling securities and so reducing 
the number of units in issue, and (iii) the question of amor- 
tising the management charge in such a way that the sub- 
unit holder who acquires sub-units when the trust has 
lived, say, half its life shall only pay his fair share. It need 
hardly be said that this group has found its own solution 
to all these points, but that does not reduce the need for 
regulation. 

Two further points emerge which are also criticisms of 
the regulations as they exist. One is that there is no obliga- 
tion to publish the accounts of the managers. Again, the 
group does this, and The Economist has always maintained 
that such publication is likely to be both useful to the 
investor and beneficial to the management. Against this, 
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managers consider that the publication of actual figures 
for individual trusts, but not necessarily for the manage- 
ment company, is harmful. There is some substance in 
this, for it gives information about the size of the trust, at 
least in retrospect. , 

With the explanations which accompany the accounts, it 
is possible for the investor to obtain a very fair idea of what 
he pays for the services which have been rendered. It 
remains to be seen, however, whether the prescribed form 
of accounts will satisfy this criterion when permission to 
create new units is given. That is perhaps, a matter which 
must be left to experience, but it is quite clear that the 
points raised by Mr Batty, which correspond very closely 
with criticisms of the regulations made in various quarters 
at the time of their issue, ought te receive immediate 
attention. 

; . * + 


Industrial Reconversion 


Speaking to the Paint Manufacturers’ Research Associa- 
tion last week, Mr Dalton held out hopes that the Govern- 
ment would soon make labour and materials available for 
the switch-over from war to peace production. The an- 
nouncement of peace will undoubtedly hasten the process, 
which had been delayed until at any rate the European 
victory was complete. There has been considerable criticism 
among manufacturers at the delays and the slow working 
of Whitehall’s machinery, and it will be interesting to see 
whether the Government departments céncerned, and 
especially their regional machinery, are sufficiently prepared 
to cope with the applications for materials and labour which 
are bound to increase every day. 

The latest figures of the number of applications for per- 
mission to manufacture prototypes or to undertake experi- 
mental work, given by the Board of Trade, are as follows: 
Out of 1,545 applications between August, 1914, and the 
present time, 1,388 have been granted, 145 are under 
consideration, and 13 have been refused. Permission is 
only withheld where the firm is behind with its war con- 
tracts and the list of refusals is constantly being reviewed. 
Nearly all the applications come.from engineering fitms, 
and the majority are for experimental work in household 
appliances, textile machinery or machine tools. The engin- 
ering industry more than any other manufacturing industry 
will be most affected by reconversion, for it has been the 
most fully concentrated on war production. To assist 
its Regional Controllers on engineering problems, the Board 
of Trade has appointed technical specialists in each area. 


* * * 


Planning Civilian Supplies 


Although complaints of shortages have been made per- 
iodically, the Board of Trade has achieved a measure of 
success in its wartime task of ensuring the largest possible 
supplies of essential civilian goods and of distributing them 
fairly. In the issue of the Board of Trade fournal for May 
sth, an article describes the role of statistics in wartime. 

Whether articles of civilian consumption have been 
rationed or not, an attempt has had to be made to steer 
limited labour and materials into the production of the 
most essential goods. Perhaps in the case of rationed goods 
this has been more important, since deficiencies would be 
more obvious. Rationing has however to some extent made 
the Board’s problems easier to solve. For rationed goods 
the information required by the Board falls into two classes : 
information concerning the manufacture and supply of 
atticles, and information concerning consumer demand. The 
former enables the ration to be fixed, and the latter 
enables production to be steered, if necessary, to the types 
of goods most wanted by consumers. 

The information required in planning non-rationed 
goods is broadly the same as that for rationed goods, 
although the planning cannot be quite as successful. There 
is naturally a tendency for the demand for non-rationed 
goods to be larger, in relation to peacetime demand, than 
that for rationed goods, which is largely controlled demand. 
Thus the most serious complaints of shortages have been 
made in non-rationed goods, and particularly in those which 
are most essential. Of all articles of household linen, for 
example, there was a time when towels were the most 
difficult to get. When they were included in the clothes 
ration, it was almost at once possible to buy them—on the 
surrender of coupons. The conclusion might be drawn that 
more rationing would have meant less shopping difficulty 
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for those in real need, but the Board’s answer to suggestions 
of extended or total rationing has always been the admini- 
Strative problems of rationing a large number of mis- 
cellaneous articles. 


* 


There have been cases where production fell so far short 
of what the civilian population considered to be their 
minimum and indispensable requirements, that drastic 
action had to be taken. An outstanding example was domestic 
pottery. The shortage was mitigated and, indeed, largely 
overcome by limiting the industry’s production to a few, 
undecorated articles. Standardisation was adopted, and 
output increased sufficiently to provide a reasonable output 
so that supply and demand were more or less balanced with- 
out recourse to rationing. 

Another system used in cases of acute shortage has been 
the priority system. This has been done by two methods. 
One was by empowering shopkeepers to sell certain goods 
only to certain classes of customer. For example, sieves at 
one time were sold only to holders of children’s ration books, 
and vacuum flasks only to certain workers, such as those 
in Civil Defence and agriculture. The other way was to give 
priority consumers dockets entitling them to certain goods. 

Up to now the Board’s main problem has been to dis- 
tribute equitably a volume of goods which has on the whole 
been contracting. For the future, it can look forward to a 
gradually expanding volume of supplies. This expanding 
volume will need to be steered and guided no less than 
the contracting one did until it is large enough to meet the 
total demand. Perhaps the case for guidance in the next 
year or so will be even stronger, because the end of the 
war in Europe will release pent-up demand and the pressure 
on supplies will be considerably greater. The Board’s task 
will still be to see that the main effort is put into producing 
essential goods and to ensure that the goods reach those whe 
need them most. 


* * * 


Building Costs 
In reply to a question in the House of Commons on 
May 2nd, the Minister of Works, Mr Duncan Sandys, gave 
an analysis of the pre-war cost of a house of about 800 
square feet, exclusive of land and estate development costs, 
overheads and profits. His analysis, in other words, refers to 
the cost of the type of house built by local authorities. 
Total costs ranged from £335 to £405 ; materials absorbed 
£230-£280 and labour £105-£125. The distribution of the 
costs of materials is shown below:— 
Cost oF MATERIALS PER HOUSE 
(Average 1935-38) 


£ 

Dai cs 65g sscw gh dais eisipitlatas wi clerelatiqe aersimss 40-50 
Timber (joists, rafters, flooring, etc.)....... ‘30-35 
Metal castings. .......i-cccccsccceccccecs 18-25 
 iaraik saa 04,400 009.654 cken nown teens 18-20 
Roofing tiles or slates ........---+eeeeeees 14-17 
ee eee ee 10-16 
Windows (metal) ..........-:e eee eee eens 11-12 
Plaster and plasterboard ..........++++++: 10-12 
Doors and staircase ..,.....cccccccscsess 11-15 
Paint and distemper ...........--.++eeeees 7-12 
Flooring tiles ...........eeeee cece eeeees 4-5 

56-65 


Cee SID Sg cc ss 6s a oo O* Winter RION wees 


Mr Sandys pointed out that the overall cost of a similar 
type of house is at present 70-100 per cent higher than 
before the war. Unfortunately, however, he did not give an 
itemised analysis of present costs. His estimates emphasise 
the need for a determined effort to bring costs down, by 
increasing the efficiency of traditional methods of con- 
struction (between 30 and 4o per cent of the total labour 
cost of a small house is absorbed by bricklayers and 
labourers) and by the use of new ones. True, the immediate 
task is to make good the deficiency in houses at “all costs” ; 
but, in view of the shortage of labour (to be alleviated by 
the employment of prisoners of war), “all costs ” must 
mean the most economical methods. 


* * * 


Oil Production Trends 


The end of the war in Europe has not reduced the 
pressure on oil supplies. At the end of last year the United 
States Petroleum Administration for War announced that 
demand for the Pacific much exceeded the 1942 estimates 
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of the maximum for all fighting zones. Since the beginning 
of this year, Far Eastern war requirements have increased 
substantially and the next few months will undoubtedly 
witness a further expansion. It is only natural, therefore, 
that all possible steps should be taken to increase produc- 
tion to new maxima. 

In the United States, the daily production goal for May 
has been set at 5,198,480 barrels (seven barrels roughly 
equal one ton), an increase of 41,520 barrels on the pre- 
vious maximum—for April, 1945—and an expansion of 
332,000 barrels on the average for 1944. After the heavy 
increases in recent years, this new expansion requires an 
unusually great effort at all stages of the US oil industry. 

Despite considerable increases in the United States oil 
output, however, the bulk of this year’s additional world 
supplies will, for the first time since 1939, come from the 
extra-United States producing regions. While the United 
States oil output had advanced from 1,260 million barrels 
in 1939 to about 1,700 million barrels in 1944, the com- 
bined extra-United States output had, until early last year, 
remained well below its 1939 rate of 820 million barrels. 
Since then oil production outside the United States has 
expanded and, despite the destruction of wells and re- 
fineries in the Pacific region, Burma and Europe, it is now 
above the rate of 850 million barrels a year. Within the next 
few months a new and marked intensification of production 
in the Carribean area and the Middle East will take place 
since development programmes are now approaching com- 
pletion, including the Saudi-Arabian refinery of Ras Tanura 
which will yield the first oil from Arabia. 

It is more than likely that this year’s production outside 
the United States will reach a record of more than 900 mil- 
lion barrels. The marked expansion in international oil pro- 
duction during the war will undoubtedly lead to major 
changes in supply conditions on the international oil market. 
Until the end of the Pacific war, however, there is not much 
prospect of a de-restriction of civilian supplies, although 
there is at least a chance that owing to the heavy strategic 
accumulations of oil and petrol here and in Europe, which 
will no longer be needed for military purposes, a small 
basic ration for civilians may be restored before long. 


* * * 


Hydro-Electric Development 


The development of the water power resources of 
the Highlands requires a very large capital outlay, and 
it is Open to question how fast development should proceed 
during the period of shortage of men and materials. But 
the eventual balance of advantage which development will 
confer not only on the Highlands but on the whole nation 
is becoming increasingly apparent with the elaboration of 
the Hydro-Electric Board’s policy. The export of electric 
power to the South can be undertaken at prices that are 
certainly not higher than those required by steam genera- 
tion, while yielding a profit which will enable the Highlands 
to enjoy the benefit of cheap electric supplies. 

As regards the more remote areas, electricity, as the 
Board points out in its first annual report, can only 
be provided at considerable loss, and its sole but sufficient 
justification is the improvement of local amenities. 
The Electricity Commissioners have stipulated that un- 
economic schemes of this character cannot be undertaken 
until the Board has made some profit from the export 
of power to the South. The Board can draw on the State’s 
credit for its borrowing, but it is obliged to pay its way. 
For this reason, and because of the urgent need of in- 
creased supplies in industrial Scotland—at the moment 
Scotland is actually importing electricity from England— 
the Board’s first two constructional schemes have been 
mainly directed to providing electricity for export. 

There are, however, other and more accessible areas in 
the Highlands which are capable of industrial development. 
In some areas, such as that around Inverness, which is 
served by the Grampian Supply Company, there is already 
an unsatisfied demand. The Board’s third constructional 
scheme, recently published, which provides for a new 
generating station near Cromarty Firth, is partly designed 
to supply the Grampian Company’s needs in this area, 
and should help to dispel accusations that the Board is 
neglecting its duty to existing supply companies. The Board 
is also planning to commence the construction of an inter- 
linking grid for the North of Scotland which will facilitate 
industrial development. 
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Industrialising the Highlands 


The value of cheap electric power to the Hi 
depends largely upon the degree to which it is use 
develop the industrial and agricultural resources of 
region. New industries would be more important than 
Board’s constructional schemes in providing employme, 
and creating prosperity. An interesting survey of the Posi. 
bilities of such development has been carried out by a ogg, 
mittee of the. Association of Scientific Workers,* 
Highlands contain considerable quantities of limestone 
dolomite, which it is suggested should be utilised for 
manufacture of two main products for which world demang 
is rising, carbide and magnesium. The manufactyg 
processes involved require large quantities of electric 
—in fact, it is urged that a fifth of the total power to } 
generated under all the Board’s schemes could profi 
be used in the production of carbide alone. Carbide is also 
an important source for the manufacture of synthetic rubbe ' 
and plastics, which could be developed as_ subsidj 
industries. Highland agriculture would gain greatly from th 
demand for milk and vegetables which would arise frog, 
the creation of industrial centres, although the direct adyap. 
tage to it of rural electrification might be more limited 
The committee also suggests the desirability of electrifying 
Highland railways. 


It is clear from this and other surveys that the Highlands, 
notably the areas around either end of the Caledonian 
canal, are well,suited for the creation of electro-metallurgicy 
industries. The most suitable form of development is prob. 
ably the creation of several compact medium-sized town 
containing a number of associated industries; but it is only 
too likely that, unless strict control is exercised, it mi 
take the form of numerous straggling industrial village, 
dependent on one or two factories. The creation of any such 
villages, with their lack of amenities and liability to unem- 
ployment, would be a sad mockery of Highland prosperity, 
Sprawling or unsightly building can, in addition, do fa 
more to spoil the amenities of the Highlands than any of the 
carefully designed hydro-electric schemes. The Hydm 
Electric Board’s powers are limited to the provision 
electricity. It is not a Tennessee Valley Authority, and 
although analogies with this American model often tend 
to be misleading, it may be wondered whether some 
authority should be established in the Highlands to see tha 
full benefits are derived from the public provision of cheap 
power and that they are passed on to the right quarters. 


Currency for Celebration 


Currency requirements for the week’s celebrations tend 
to confirm the general impression that the attitude of the 
public has been, on the whole, one of restraint. The outflow 
of notes has, indeed, been heavy, but it represents only a 
fraction of the amount that normally goes into circulation 
in the pre-Christmas period or for the August holiday. Last 
week the banks took the precaution of increasing their til 
money reserves, and the total circulation rose by £5.5 
million. This week—the Bank return was made up on 
V-plus-One—a further £9.4 million has gone into circula- 
tion. This last demand was only fractionally less than the 
available reserve, and in consequence a sudden increase in 
the fiduciary issue—which otherwise had not been expected 
for a week or so—was necessary. The increase, as on most 
occasions in the past, is one of £50 million, raising the total 
fiduciary issue to £1,300 million. This is the fifteenth 
expansion since the outbreak of war and the fourteenth for 
purely currency purposes—the first increase was for the 
purpose of releasing the Bank’s gold to the Exchange 
Account. Excluding that transaction, the aggregate of the 
increases is £720 million. 


The enlarged currency demands were reflected in the 
Money Market in a somewhat sharp pressure for funds 
immediately after the holiday. The banks, which at the end 
of last week had shown a better appetite for bills than for 
some while past, were no longer buying, and there was some 
substantial calling-in of balances. The banks and the money 
market opened in the morning both of V-Day and of V-plus- 
One, so that there was no interference with the maturity 


dates of bills ; but business was naturally confined to the 
barest essentials. 


at 


* Highland Power. 3s. 6d. 


William Maclellan, Glasgow. 
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goMPANY MEETINGS 
Le 


ROYAL INSURANCE 
COMPANY LIMITED 


ANOTHER SUCCESSFUL YEAR 
MR. P. R. ENGLAND’S SURVEY 


In a statement circulated with the 
goaual report of the Royal Insurance Com- 
y; Limited, the chairman, Mr P. R. 
d, said that total fire, accident and 

ine premiums, at £17,225,000, were 
by £825,000 over 1943. Total 
jung profit was £1,607,000 com- 

ed with £1,356,000 in the preceding 
year, and, with the exception of 1942, was 
the highest figure ever recorded by the 
company. New life net sums assured, at 
{3770,000, represented an advance of 
more £1,000,000 over the 1943 figure. 


1945—CENTENARY YEAR 


The chairman referred to the fact that 
the “Royal” was founded one hundred 
vars ago On May 31, 1845. He wondered 
ff me founders could have visualised a 
time when the compaz.; would be covering 
risks in 100 different categories, izcnsacting 
business in 100 different countries, ana 
gttling losses in fifty different foreign 
currencies. Could they have contemplated 
that by 1945, the “Royal” with its 38 
associated companies (after absorbing - 
other insurance companies), would consti- 
tute the world’s largest fire, accident and 
marine insurance group, with a world-wide 
saf of 10,000? The history of the 
“Royal” closely reflected the development 
of the nation and of the countries in which 
it works. It progressed with the rise in 
the standard of living. 

INTERNATIONAL NEED FOR INSURANCE 

In the building up of a new economy 
between nations, insurance had an impor- 
tant part to play. International commerce 
wd industry could not thrive without the 


| protection given by insurance companies on 


land, at sea, and in the air. The widespread 
organisation, long experience ,and financial 
strength of British insurance was a primar) 
factor in a world of changing values. The 
British offices’ network of overseas branches, 
agencies, and associated companies would 
contribute greatly to the full restoration of 
the delicate fabric of international trade, 
commerce and finance. 

_ Insurance had played an essential réle 
in the success of the war effort, in the days 
t come it could serve efficiently and 
economically the peace-time needs of all 
nations. The chairman hoped that in the 
plans for peace, Russia might open the way 
for a wider interchange of insurance of its 
nationals with those of other countries. 


CIVIL AVIATION 


The war had provided a world laboratory 
for the development of the aeroplane and 
the years immediately ahead held prospects 

_reat expansion in civil aviation. It 
might well be that the latter would provide 
the greatest single channel for the exten- 
sion of insurance since the introduction of 
the motor car. The “ Royal” was equipped 
f meet the insurance needs required in 
this direction. 


ROAD ACCIDENTS 


Unfortunately, the fall in the number of 
toad accidents in the past year or two 
teceived sharp check in 1944, a serious 
aspect being the incidence of loss of child 
life. There seemed justification for the 
view that the increase was influenced by 
the vehicles concentrated for the invasion of 
urope, for an improvement, noted later, 
Was continuing. It might be hoped that, 
ollowing the interim report of the Road 
Safety Committee, active measures would 
be taken to resolve this urgent problem. 


QUINQUENNIAL LIFE VALUATION 


For the quinquennial valuation—at De- 
cember 31, 1944—of the company’s lite 
and annuity ,business, the stringency of 
reserves was increased by _ reducing 
the rate of interest used in valuing 
life assurance contracts from 24 per cent. 
to 2; per cent., the rate used in valuing 
annuity contracts remaining unchanged at 
2+ per cent. ‘This change in the basis of 
valuation strengthened the reserves by 
£670,000. 

As a result of the valuation, it was found 
that the assets of the life and annuity fund, 
taken at their balance-sheet values, ex- 
ceeded the liabilitiés on the strengthened 
reserve basis by £4,022,929. It was decided 
to declare a bonus of 25s. and a special 
centenary Bonus of §s., making a total 
reversionary bonus of 30s. per cent. per 
annum on the sum assured for the five years 
ending December 31st last. 

A sum of £200,000 was allocated to 
shareholders and an unappropnated sum 
of £2,037,418 was carried forward. 

Since its foundation, the Royal had, 
without interruption, declared reversionary 


. bonuses of at least 30 per cent. per annum, 


and the present declaration at this rate, 
after the stringency of the valuation basis 
had again been increased, worthily upheld 
this striking record in the centenary year. 
With an unappropriated carry forward of 
over £2,000,000 and an exceptionally strong 
reserve basis, the life assurance and annuity 
funds of the company were in a stronger 
position than ever. 

For the new quinquennium, the rate of 
interim bonus would, as usual, be reviewed 
each year, and for 1945 would 25s. per 
cent. 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


Provision had been made for British 
taxation on the profits of the year under 
review and profit and loss account was 
charged with an amount of £850,000. 

The directors recommend, to mark the 
centenary of the company, that part of the 
undivided net profits should be capitalised 
and applied in discharge of the 7s. 6d. per 
share remaining uncalled on the issued 
shares. For this purpose an amount of 
£2,099,974 had been transferred to the 
uncalled capital fund, and a formal resolu- 
tion will be placed before the extraordinary 
general meeting following the annual 
general meeting. 

The balance carried forward after making 
the above-mentioned transfer amounted to 
£1,068,141. 


THE LIVERPOOL AND 

LONDON AND GLOBE 

INSURANCE COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


109th ANNUAL REPORT 


In a_ statement circulated with the 
annual report of The Liverpool and London 
and Globe Insurance Company, Limited, 
the chairman, Mr P. R. England, says that 
in the company’s 108th year, and after more 
than five years of war, the directors are 
able to report a position of outstanding 
stability and vitality in the 1944 accounts. 

Total Fire, Accident and Marine pre- 
miums at £10,577,894 showed an increase 
of £333,636 over 1943. Underwriting Pro- 
fit was £730,639 against £732,666. 

New Life business at £1,807,657 was 
nearly half a million pounds higher. 

Fire premiums at £4,045,636 compared 
favourably with £3,905,437 in 1943, due 
in part to higher values at risk. 

Accident Department trading was again 
satisfactory, premiums at £5,390,257 com- 
paring with £5,018,075. 

The Marine 1943 Account closed with a 
record profit of £236,105. 

Net Interest was £343,637 
£303,942. 

The directors recommend a final divi- 
dend of 13s. 6d., making 27s. per share, 
less tax, for 1944. 


against 
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INCORPORATED 
ACCOUNTANTS 
MR. RICHARD WITTY’S ADDRESS 


Mr Richard A. Witty, president of the 
Society of Incorporated Accountants, took 
the chair at the society’s annual meeting 
on the 9th instant in London, and in the 
course of his speech said: In normal cir- 
cumstances the society might have been 
inclined to celebrate its diamond jubilee, 
but under war conditions any such cele- 
bration would be out of place. 

I mentioned last year that we had had 
conversations with the committee of vice- 
chancellors and principals of the universi- 
ties with a view to evolving a scheme by 
which accountant students of the future 
should be more readily able to link a univer- 
sity education with their professional quali- 
fication. Details have now been published. 
We believe this to be a step of the utmost 
importance and we trust that every practis- 
ing member of the society will encourage 
his articled clerks and by-law candidates to 
take advantage of the opportunities offered. 


IMPORTANCE OF COSTING 


Industrial accountancy has been greatly 
developed during the war, and this reminds 
one, naturally, of the subject of costing. It 
is nearly 25 years since the Society of In 
corporated Accountants, realising the im- 
portance of costing. amended the syllabus 
to include special papers on cost accounts, 
economics, and statistics. There has un- 
doubtedly been a recognition of the abso- 
lute necessity for costing records on the 
part of large commercial units but the war 
years and the period of Government con- 
tracts have shown the need for a still further 
recognition, particularly in manufacturing 
and contracting ‘businesses of medium 
size. It is unfortunate that the various 
Government departments have insisted on 
the use of different formulas in arriving at 
basic costs and overheads for the purpose 
of cost-plus and other contracts. But that 
difference of view only serves to empha- 
sise the vital importance of costing, and I 
want to suggest to our members, particu- 
larly those who are in public practice, that 
they should continue to impress upon their 
clients the importance of this subject. The 
reply usually given by the manufacturer 
has been to inquire whether cost accounts 
would provide him with additional profit. 

That attitude was, I . think, perfectly 
natural, and we must be careful not to over- 
elaborate the technique of costing by insis- 
tence upon forms with adjustments and 
apportionments which could only be com- 
prehended by a few. There is room for 
action by all qualified accountants in the 
matter of popularising costing, and by so 
doing we shall be helping the future com- 
mercial prosperity of the country. It is 
not a matter which is dependent upon 
Government contracts only or upon 
Government control. I think that now is 
the time to engage in this form of mis- 
sionary work. 

The negotiations towards co-ordination 
in the accountancy profession have con- 
tinued during the past twelve months. 
Some of the difficulties have been solved 
and today there is a greater degree of 
unanimity than at any previous date. 

It has been agreed that members of the 
society returning from the Forces shall be 
welcomed at special courses on the lines 
of those held by the society in peace days 
at Cambridge and Oxford. 


RESETTLEMENT ADVICE SERVICE 


A panel of accountants is being compiled 
who are ready in an honorary capacity to 
advise ex-Service men who contemplate the 
purchase of small businesses. The panel 
will work in conjunction with the Ministry 
of Labour and their resettlement advisory 
officers. A substantial list has already been 
compiled of those incorporated accountants 
who are willing to help. 

“Design of Accounts” was well received 
by the profession and the commercial 
world generally. The first edition was sold 
immediately on publication, and a second 
extended edition will be published when 
the necessary paper can be obtained. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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CALEDONIAN INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


SATISFACTORY FIGURES 


The one hundred and fortieth annual 
general meeting of the Caledonian Insur- 
ance Company was held within the com- 
pany’s office, Edinburgh, on the loth in- 
stant. ° , 

The chairman, Mr William Blair, W.S., 
in the course of his speech, said: In the 
Life Department the net new assurances 
issued during 1944 amounted to 
£1,292,873, the premiums thereon being 
£56,345, of which {£11,791 were single 
premiums, = 

In view of the changed war conditions, 
the Directors decided to investigate the 
position of the Life Department as at De- 
cember 31st last. Our last valuation was as 
at December 31, 1941, when, as you will 
recall, no general distribution of profits 
was made. : 

Having regard to the fall in interest 
rates during the intervening years (the 
average net rate for the last three years 
being £3 3s. 5d. per cent.) and acting upon 
the advice of our Actuary and Hon. Con- 
sulting Actuary, we have strengthened our 
valuation. Formerly our liabilities were 
based on the latest Tables of Mortality in 
general use with interest at 2} per cent. 
for assurances and 3 per cent. for annuities, 
whereas now we have valued our liabilities, 
using the same Tables of Mortality, but 
with interest at 24 per cent. both for As- 
surances and Annuities, The strengthening 
process has required a sum of about 
£200,000. 

At the annual meeting following the 1941 
valuation, the chairman indicated that it 
was our intention to take into consideration 
at the next division of surplus the fact 
that no profits, excepting Interim Bonus, 
had been allotted to Policyholders in res- 
pect of premiums due and paid in the 
quinquennium ended December 31, 1941. 

Not only have we declared bonuses 
under participating policies in respect of 
each year’s premium due and paid for 
the years 1937 to 1944, but we have also 
decided to re-open claims by death and 
maturity under participating policies which 
arose in the years 1941 to 1944. 

I think you will agree that the results 
are highly satisfactory considering the 
difficulties with which in recent years 
insurance companies have had to contend. 


FIRE, ACCIDENT AND MARINE ACCOUNTS 


The premium income in the Fire De- 
partment for 1944 was £1,061,555, as com- 
pared with £910,493 for the previous year, 
and exceeds one million pounds for the 
first time in the history of the company. 
The year under review was not a fav- 
ourable one for fire underwriting in the 
United States of America. This experi- 
ence, which we believe to be transitory, re- 
sulted directly from war conditions, and 
has affected adversely all insurance com- 
panies doing business there. This accounts 
for our protit from the department being 
only £3,348, compared with £57,081 in 
1943. 

The premium income of the Accident 
Department for 1944 was £579,541, as 
compared with £485,478 for the previous 
year. The profit was £41,920, compared 
with £48,235. In the Marine Department, 
on account of the satisfactory condition of 
the accumulated Marine Fund, a sum of 
£50,000 has been transferred to the Profit 
and Loss account, leaving the fund at 
£682,328 (222 per cent. of the year’s 
premium income) as compared with 
£628,001 (162 per cent. of the 1943 pre- 
mium income). 

If the recommendations of the directors 
be approved the balance to be carried 
forward in the account, after payment of 
a dividend of 15s. a share and the alloca- 
tion of £20,000 to the Staff Pension Fund, 
will be £107,422, against £72,523 a year 
ago. 

The report was adopted. 


ARMY AND NAVY STORES, 
LIMITED 


STOCK POSITION AND OUTLOOK 


The 73rd annual general meeting of the 
Army and Navy Stores, Limited, was held 
on the 9th instant in London. 


Major-General Guy Dawnay, C.B., 
C.M.G., D.S.O.. M.V.O. (the chairman), 
after expressing regret at the death of Mr 
W. W. Workman, who had been a director 
for 25 years, proceeded to deal at length 
with the items in the accounts, in the 
course of which he said that the net profit 
for the year at £337,459 would appear to be 
£13,046 higher than that of the previous 
year, but was actually £15,446 down, having 
been arrived at before deduction of 
Schedule “A” tax, which was now inclu- 
ded in “Provision for Income Tax, etc.” 
They recommended a dividend of Io per 
cent., the same distribution as last year ; 
£2,000 had been placed to the Indian Good 
Service Fund. The various appropriations 


disposed of all but £94, which they pro- . 


posed to add to the balance brought in from 
the previous year, leaving £105,959 to be 
carried forward. 


THE FUTURE 


Continuing, he said: I should like to say 
a few words about the future. The turn- 
over, so far as we have gone this year, is 
slightly in excess of that for the corre- 
sponding period of last year, but whether 
we be able to maintain it at that level 
depends entirely on our ability to replace 
stocks as they are sold, and that depends, 
in turn, on the Government’s policy in re- 
gard to releasing raw materials and man- 
power to manufacture the necessary mer- 
chandise. Our stock-in-trade is down from 
£579,000 to £466,000, and the tendency is 
for it to fall. However, sooner or later, 
stocks must be made available to industry 
if the large number of men and women in 
the Services and on other work of national 
importance are to be re-absorbed into their 
former employment, and that remark applies 
to the retail trade as well as to factories. 


_ If nothing untoward occurs in the mean- 

ume, and we are able to replace our sold 
stock at about the same rate as last year, 
we hope to maintain our dividend at Io 
per cent., but I think it may be desirable to 
give a word of warning to any of you who 
may think that one of our particular aims in 
the post-war world will be to pay higher 
dividends. 


OBJECT OF THE COMPANY 


The object of the company is to supply 
its clients with the best articles of domestic 
consumption and general use at the lowest 
remunerative prices. Our object has been, 
and most certainly will continue to be, to 
enable our customers for a given expendi- 
ture, to buy better goods at the stores than 
elsewhere, or to buy more cheaply at the 
stores than elsewhere goods of equal quality. 


The real element of risk in this particular 
type of business lies in the competency of 
the management to judge correctly what 
the public wants to buy, how to obtain 
those goods, what stocks to carry, and to 
sell them at prices satisfactory to our custo- 
mers, after taking a reasonable remuneration 
for the service. 


What does “reasonably remunerated ” 
mean? The right goods having been bought 
and sold at the right prices, and the various 
attendant services having been provided and 

aid for, the shareholders are entitled to a 
air and reasonable return on their capital. 
This return is now 10 per cent. of the 
nominal value of the shares. Then, in the 
interests of the shareholders themselves, it 
is necessary to build up certain reserves out 
of the undistributed profits, to enable us to 
maintain and, as necessary, develop the 
scope and efficiency of the business. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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DAVIS AND TIMMINs, 
LIMITED 


IMPROVED TRADING RESULTs 


The forty-sixth annual general mees 
of Davis and Timmins, Limited, was 
on the 2nd instant, in London, 

Mr F. Le Neve Foster (chairman 
managing director) said that the net profit 
for the year, after making provision for 
taxation and other items, was £52,202, a; 
against £50,733 for the previous year 
Trading profits, before taxation, were 
£81,780, as against £72,072 for the Previous 
year, which was a substantial increase of 
£9,700, but that increase was not attriby. 
table to better trading conditions, byt 
rather to the fact that this year they had 
not found it necessary to make certain pro- 
visions which they had found it advisable 
to make out of the 1943 profits. The pro. 
vision for taxation amounted to £23,105, 
as against £14,707, and that increase had 
largely offset the improved trading results, 

The consolidated account showed g 
thoroughly sound and strong financial posj. 
tion. The amount of general reserves and 
undivided profits, after a deducticn of the 
provision for final dividerds, totalled over 
£200,000. 

During the period of reconstruction, 
With its tremendous rehousing programme, 
which would call for great quantities of 
fittings and equipment, the demand for the 
company’s products was likely to be high, 
On the other hand, automatic machine 
capacity had been greatly increased during 
the war, and for that reason conditions 
would be highly competitive. He had 
every confidence, however, that with the 
benefit of its long experience in the trade 
and of its goodwill in the name of Davis 
and Timmins, which was renowned in its 
sphere for quality and service, the com- 
pany would give a good account of itself. 

The report was adopted. 


CONSOLIDATED AFRICAN 
SELECTION TRUST, LIMITED 


A STRONG POSITION 


The adjourned twentieth annual general 
meeting of this company will be held in 
London on the 3Ist instant. 

The following is an extract from the re- 
port of the diretcors which embodies the 
annual statement of Mr A. Chester Beatty, 
the chairman.. 

The net profit for the year ended June 
30, 1944, was £812,899, compared with 
£912,230 for the preceding year. The con- 
solidated profit statement shows a total 
provision for taxation, including excess 
profits tax, of £1,002,811. The two divi- 
dends for the year total 1s., free of tax, 
which is the same as for the previous year. 

The directors continue their policy of 
maintaining the company in a strong finan- 
cial position as a protection agaist uncef- 
tainties in the diamond market which may 
arise during the post-war period. Opera- 
tions at the mines continued satisfactorily 
notwithstanding war conditions, but 
velopment and other work has fallen be- 
hind owing to shortage of staff. 

The total diamond sales of this company 
and its subsidiary, Sierra Leone Selection 
Trust, Limited, reached a high peak in the 
year ended June 30, 1943, and the sales 
for the year to June 30, 1944, although 
lower, were nevertheless at a very high 
level. These resulted from abnormal de- 
liveries which were made possible owing to 
stocks accumulated in London as the result 
of a decision taken early in the war to mine 
out some very rich portions of ground as 
a measure of security. The need for this 
emergency measure fortunately disappeared 
some time ago, and production is proceed- 
ing on the basis of working to the average 
grade of our reserves. In consequence, there 
will be a further reduction in deliveries to 
the market for the current financial yeaf 
ending in June, 1945, but this is unlikely 
to result in any marked decrease in the 
net balance of distributable profits. 
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E. POLLARD AND 
COMPANY, LIMITED 
yIFTY YEARS’ PROGRESS 


H. Edward Pollard, the chairman 
a managing director, presiding at the 
sisty-third annual general meeting of 
i, Pollard and Co., Limited, held at 159 
7 John-street, Clerkenwell, London, on 
gth instant said: This is the thirty-third 
goual general meeting of the company, and 
ig year marks the fiftieth anniversary of 
business founded by my father, Mr. 
d Pollard, in 1895. Over ten years 
{ those fifty have been devoted entirely 
» war work, Our second span, starting 
s it does with the coming of peace in 
furopes surely Offers a more unbroken 
gospect for our shopfitting and engineer- 
rk. 
a rou will turn to the printed accounts 
gu will see that the trading profit for the 
war ended December 31, 1944, after de- 
jycting excess profits tax, was £112,246, 
ghich compares with £112,866 of the pre- 
gous year. Against this we have to deduct 
ge usual charges of depreciation, amortisa- 
jon, etc., and a slightly larger amount of 
terest payable, which is due to the higher 
nk overdraft necessary to finance the great 
gount of Government contracts we have 


n ° ‘ 

These deductions leave a balance of 
profit of £83,518, and when the 1943 carry- 
jeward of £35,827 is added we have 
{119,345 for taxation, reserves, and divi- 
inds. Income tax takes away £47,778 
md war damage and Debenture redemp- 
jon reserve a further £3,274. Then we 
ive placed £10,000 to the general reserve 
md paid the Preference dividend of 7 
yt cent. It is proposed to pay a divi- 
gad of 74 per cent. on the ordinary 
dares and this will leave us a carry-for- 
mid to 1945 of £37,396. 

Coming to the balance-sheet you will 
we that the issued capital is unchanged 
it £718,044, including the Debentures for 
mich We now have a reserve of £10,407. 
Qur general reserve with the £10,000 added 
fom the 1944 profits is £41,000. 

There is an increase in the bank over- 
daft at £289,447, which is due as I men- 
toned before to Government orders, The 
qeditors and provisions for ‘accrued ex- 

has also increased slightly to 

{180,548. On the asset side there are few 
dunges. The properties, the plant and 
mchinery, and the goodwill and the in- 
wstments in subsidiary companies are 
more or less as in 1943. The stock has 
decreased a little for obvious reasons and 
the debtors account has increased to 
{889,335 as the outstanding Government 
matters accumulate. 

The notable figure is the work in 
pogress, which is the highest on record 
for the company—namely, £972,967—and 
an indication of the importance of our 
contribution to the war supplying Minis- 
ties. The excess profits tax very effec- 
ely prevents us from showing a profit 
iM any way commensurate with the effort 
w have put into the business during 1944, 
but I feel that our accounts show a satis- 
lctory state of affairs. 

We have been concerned with a wide 
mge of supplies from. Bailey Bridge 
omplete with pontoons to fuselages, 
wngs and parts for fighter and bomber 
urcraft. We have erected some thou- 
ands of special type bungalows in camps 
il over England for civilian war workers 
ad played our part in the rush supply 
components for the Mulberry Har- 

s. Gun mountings, tank trainers, 
bomb throwers, and a host of similar 
tems have been turned out in large num- 
ts for Ministries of Supply and 
Aircraft Production and also a number 
special items for the Admiralty. 

During all these war years we have not 

otten the demands that will be made 
Won us after the war. Shops and build- 
gs are our business and many thou- 
ands have been destroyed or damaged. 


To deal with the vast amount of work 


tis coming we are lucky to have been 


able to retain many of our pre-war staff, 
while others who have joined the Ser- 
vices, and with whom .we have kept in 
constant touch, will be welcomed back as 
soon as they are released. - 

Our plant, machinery, and other facili- 
ties are right up to date and ready for 
the change over to peace production. We 
want our fair share of materials released 
at the very earliest date so that we can 
build up steadily and consistently to a 
high rate of production and efficiency 
which I believe will continue for many 
years to come. It is very encouraging to 
see that the enthusiasm of our executive 
staff during the greatly changed condi- 
tions of war is now being directed more 
and more to the preparation for the flood 
of work we anticipate. 

The report and accounts were unani- 
mously adopted. 


PINCHIN JOHNSON AND 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


RECORD SALES IN 1944 


MR EDWARD ROBSON RETIRING 
IN JUNE 


The annual general méeting of Pinchin 
Johnson and Company, Limited, was held 
at Tigbourne Court, Witley, Surrey on the 
11th instant. Mr Edward Robson (the 
chairman) presided. 

The directors’ report stated that trading 
during the year continued under the diffi- 
culties of control of essential raw materials 
and labour, but despite such difficulties the 
total sales represented a record in the 
history of the company. 

All foreign and overseas units, with the 
exception of those in enemy-occupied terri- 
tories, continued to operate successfully. 

The chairman’s statement was as 
follows :— 


65 YEARS IN PAINT BUSINESS 


It is with great regret I have to inform 
you that after 65 years spent in the paint 
business, of which approximately 50 years 
represents my active association with 
Pinchin Johnson and Company, Limited, 
the time has now come when the responsi- 
bility must fall upon younger shoulders. 
Consequently I am retiring from the com- 
pany’s service on June 30th next. 

The immediate post-war problems and 
competition confronting your company 
during that period will call for very 
strenuous efforts, which can only be 
rendered successfully by a younger man. 

This occasion, therefore, will be the last 
time that I shall have the pleasure of pre- 
siding at the company’s annual meeting, a 
function at which I have presided for the 
past 30 years. It is, of course, hardly 
necessary for me to say that, although I 
am retiring, my interest in the company 
will definitely continue unabated, for I 
hope I may claim to have done my share 
in building your smafl business of 50 years 
ago to its present pre-eminent position in 
the trade to-day. 

I feel very confident that your company 
will continue to grow and prosper under 
the management which I shall leave behind 
me. 

WAR-TIME ACTIVITIES 


The shareholders will naturally be 
interested in hearing of the company’s war- 
time activities, which they must have 
assumed to have been on a very large scale 
and to have been carried out under extreme 
difficulties. I hope it will be possible in 
the near future to present a short statement 
for circulation to shareholders which will 
briefly cover these points. 

In conclusion, I wish to thank my co- 
directors and staff for their loyal support 
and excellent work during the past year, 
and, for that matter, during my whole 
period of service with the company. 

The report and accounts for the year 
1944 were adopted, and a final dividend 
of 74 per cent., less tax, was declared on 
the ordinary shares, making I0 per cent., 
less tax, for the year. The retiring 
directors were re-elected and the auditors 
reappointed. 
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G. BEATON AND SON, 
LIMITED 


COMPANY’S WAR ACTIVITIES 


The annual general meeting of G. 
Beaton and Son, Limited, was held on 
the 8th instant, in London, Mr S. C. 
Goodwin, J.P. (chairman of the company) 
presiding. ° 

The following is the Chairman’s  state- 


ment circulated with the report and 
accounts : — 
Consequent upon the great improve- 


ment in the war situation I am happy to 
be in a position to refer in greater detail 
to the company’s activities during recent 
years. On the outbreak of war the 
demand for motor car accessories, for 
which your company is well known, prac- 
tically disappeared and, although a small 
output of such products has been main- 
tained for the use of the Fighting Forces 
during the war years, the energies of 
your directors, staff and workpeople have 
been directed to securing the utmost 
possible output of aircraft. components, 
for the production of which a depart- 
ment was set up in 1936. The demand for 
the company’s products was only limited 
by its capacity to produce and, by stages 
three additional factories have been put 
into commission and operated under 
arrangements which cover the period of 
the national emergency. 


POST-WAR PROSPECTS 


Your directors continue to give constant 
consideration to the post-war position 
when it is anticipated that the company’s 
normal business will provide the bulk of 
its output. 

The joint venture in which the com- 
panye held an interest was terminated 
during the year. The assets were 
acquired by the respective parties and the 
business is now being carried on by your 
company. 

The net profit of £12,629 is arrived at 
after providing for all taxation and does 
not show any material change from last 
year. Reserves have again been 
strengthened to the extent of £5,000, and 
the liquid position remains strong. 

To our employees who are serving in 
the Forces I extend our best wishes for 
a speedy return and to those who are 
still with us I offer our thanks for their 
services, 

The report and accounts were unani- 
mously adopted. 


AMALGAMATED METAL 
CORPORATION, LIMITED 


MR W. GARDNER’S STATEMENT 
The sixteenth ordinary general meeting 

of the Amalgamated Metal Corporation, 

Ltd., will be held in London on May 9. 

The following is the statement of Mr. 
Walter Gardner, the chairman, which was 
circulated with the report: — 

Following the now customary procedure, 
to save paper and unnecessary travel, I am 
including with the annual report of the 
directors the few remarks J have to make, 
Once more they are brief as the report of 
the directors is comprehensive. 

The principal change in the investment 
holdings, to which reference is made in 
the directors’ report, is that during the 
year under review we reduced out hold- 
ing in C. Tennant Sons and Co., of New 
York, from a majority to a minority in- 
terest. 

War. conditions continue to restrict 
severely the opportunities for earning 
revenue and it is unfortunately evident 
that a return to anything like normal trad- 
ing conditions must be slow and difficult. 

Meantime it is our privilege to render 
setvice to the best of our ability and I 
have again pleasure in thanking all 
associated with our joint concerns for 
their wholehearted co-operation. 


- 
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